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‘4 GLOUCESTER FISHERMAN’’—By Joseph Margulies 
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ERE is a prescription for the doc- 
tor pictured above—and for 
everyone else who has to make his car 
do a while longer. Just remember: The 
next best thing to a brand-new car is 
Ethyl in the tank of your present car. 

And with pennies counting as they 
do today, remember this too: The sav- 
ings that regular use of Ethyl Gasoline 


makes in repairs and upkeep more than 
offset its slight additional cost. Ethyl 
Gasoline Corporation, New York City. 
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Ethyl fluid contains lead. 
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NEXT TIME STOP AT THE 


(TRACE maaKk) 
ALG U.S PATENT OFF 


BRANO OF 


ANTI- KNOCK 
COMPOUND 


CORPORATION 


WEW YORK,U.S.A. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


All Ethyl Gasoline is red, but not all red 
gasolines contain Ethyl] fluid. The color 
is for identification only amd has nothing 
to do with performance. Look for this 
Ethyl emblem on the pump (or its globe). 
* ok Ox 

_ The all-round quality of Ethyl Gaso- 
line is doubly tested: at the time of its 
mixing, and through constant inspection 
of samples taken from pumps. The Ethyl 
Gasoline standard of anti-knock quality 
is higher today than ever before. 
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PERHAPS you weren’t old enough in 
1903 to buy a car... 


... but you can imagine what a 


‘momentous event such a purchase was 


in those days. 

-The buyer didn’t act on precon- 
ceived opinions. He studied every car 
whose price was near the amount he 
intended to pay. He compared them 
in every way. ? 

Then he did what too many people 
fail to do nowadays—he rode in each 
car and compared them all. 

Packard believes this year you 
should go back to the 1903 way of 
buying a car. 


Ride in every car 

Forget all your opinions about auto- 
mobiles. This year, ride in every car 
within your price range—compare 
them all in every way. Such compari- 
son is especially important if you are 
considering the purchase of a fine car. 

Spurred on by the fierce competi- 
tion of the depression, fine car manu- 
facturers have striven as never before 


the way they did in 1903\ \: 


to advance their cars mechanically. 

And Packard has made the great- 
est strides of all. Name any quality 
a fine car should have—brilliant per- 
formance, long life, comfort, quiet— 
Packard has combined all these quali- 
ties in its new 1933 models. 


These cars offer a protected invest- 
ment without equal in the fine car 
market. 

600,000 miles of testing at the 
Packard Proving Grounds proved that 
the new Packards are the most dur- 
able cars built in America. A new 
lubricating system, for example, has 
doubled the life of motor parts. Even 
though you pay a little more for a 
Packard than you might for some 
other car, you will get your money’s 
worth—with interest—from the added 
years of service the car will give. 


Lines that never age 


Your investment is protected, too, by 
the permanent beauty of these cars. 
For they have the traditional Packard 
lines that make a Packard, whatever 


ar building—adapt- 
eae requirements 


suit your wishes. 


And if you want power, these cars 
have it. They are the most powerful 
Packards ever built. If you seek com- 
fort and quiet, you'll find them. The 
cushions were contoured by an ortho- 
pedic expert to let you ride with com- 
plete relaxation. 


Compare them all 


Drive your old car to your Packard 
dealer’s—if it is of average value, it 
will cover the down payment on a new 
Packard. The balance can be spread 
over many months. And the operating 
economies which your new Packard 
effects will make the monthly pay- 
ments still easier. 


PACKARD 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 


The Packard Eight . from $2150 F.O.B. Detroit 
The Packard Super-Eight 

.. from $2750 F.O.B. Detroit 
The Packard Twelve from $3720 F.O.B. Detroit 


Prices subject to increase without notice 
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COPYRIGHT 1932, BY INS CO. OF NORTH AMERICA 


le you think you cannot afford a premium, you cer- 
tainly cannot afford a loss due to fire, windstorm, 
explosion, burglary, autgmobile collision, etc. You can 
step forward confidently and safely toward economic 
recovery only if your home; personal possessions and 
your business are protected by dependable insurance. 


North America Agents are 


“The White Fireman in the 
Home” is a little book that 
we will gladly send you, 
gratis. By observing the pre- 
cautions it gives, you may 
prevent loss of life and de- 
struction of your property. 
Address: Insurance Company 
of North America, 1600 Arch 
St., Philadelphia. 


equipped to advise you on all in- 


surance matters. They are listed in 


Classified Telephone Directories ; 
The 
WHITE FIREMAN 

IN THE 
HOME 


under the following heading: 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 


Why 
North America 
Protection 


Oldest American fire and marine insur- 
ance company—founded in 1792. 


A 141-year record of prompt and equit- 
able settlement of claims. 


Losses paid since organization, 


$393,019,596. 
e 


The Company has successfully weathered 
every conflagration in the United States, 
as well as all panics and business 
depressions. 

e 


A stock company—therefore, no possi- 
bility of assessing policyholders. 


Surplus to policyholders, over 
$40,000,000. 
e 


Capital, $12,000,000 


Insurance Company of 


North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


and its affiliated companies write practically every form of insurance except life 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 
The South Split Over the Scottsboro Verdict 


ATE PICKED HIM OFF a freight-train, this black boy 
of nineteen, to lift him from dreariest obscurity to the 
dizzy height of ‘‘a world issue.” 
’ On that pinnacle, he puffed a cigaret while waiting for the 
jury to veport, and did not move a muscle when it condemned him 
to death. 

Focus of a case that has aroused the nation, he remained so 
obscure at his own trial that, when the jury filed in, he was not 
even required to stand 
to hear the verdict. 

Storms of emotion 
swirled around Hay- 
wood Patterson in the 
yellow-brick court- 
house in the little town * 
of Decatur, Alabama, 
for this was a revival of 
the famous Scottsboro 
ease. 

There were mutter- 
ings about a wholesale 
lynching. National 
guardsmen with fixt 
bayonets patrolled the 
court-house. Others 
guarded defense coun- 
sel after court hours. 
But to all this the 


Acme 
blue-black, overalled ‘The Motion Is Denied”’ 
Patterson appeared 
oblivious. 


Accused of being one 

of nine young Negroes who allegedly had criminally attacked two 
white girl ‘‘hoboes”’ on a freight-train in 1931, Patterson came 
up before the Decatur jury, on a change of venue, after the 
United States Supreme Court had set aside the Scottsboro 
convictions because the defendants were not adequately repre- 
sented. But amid all the excitement inside and outside the 
court-room he appeared unmoved. 


‘Parrerson’s hopes rose when he heard the slender, dark-haired, 
gray-eyed Ruby Bates repudiate her previous testimony, and 
declare that the case was a frame-up. 

His hopes fell when the other, Victoria Price, repeated, fiercely 
and bitterly, the story that condemned him to the electric chair. 

He heard the tall, gaunt, kindly-faced Judge James E. Horton 
refer in the midst of the trial to reports that a mob was planning 
to lynch the prisoners, and his threat that guardsmen would 
“shoot to kill.” 

He heard the dark, heavy, florid Wade Wright, Circuit Solici- 
tor of Morgan County, make what F. Raymond Daniell, corre- 
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Judge Horton, who presided at the Decatur trial, and Samuel S. Leibowitz, who 
fought in vain to save the young Negro from the death sentence. 


spondent of the New York Times, called “‘ a frank appeal to local 
pride, sectionalism, race hatred, and bigotry” in his address to 
the jury. As Mr. Daniell tells it— 


“Show them,’ Mr. Wright said—pointing at the counsel table 
at which were seated Samuel S. Leibowitz of New York, chief 
defense counsel, and Joseph Brodsky, counsel for the Interna- 
tional Labor Defense, a Communist affiliate—‘show them that 
Alabama justice can not be bought and sold with Jew money 

from New York.’”’ 


And perhaps Patter- 
son, if he can read, saw 
the scorching  state- 
ment which Mr. Leibo- 
witz issued after the 
verdict: 

“This is a black 
page in the history of 
American civilization. 
An oceasion where once 
more twelve citizens of 
Alabama, swayed by 
bigotry and prejudice 
and harkening to the 
yelps of a bombastie 
Ku Klux who hurled 
mud at the Jew and the 
people of the great 
State of New York to 
sympathetic ears in the 
court-room crowded 
with lantern-jawed 
morons and lynchers, 
brought in a verdict 
that is a mockery of 
justice.” 

The bitterness of that statement is echoed in the press of the 
South as editors in States with ‘‘a Negro problem”’ violently 


debate the verdict. 


We shall fight with every drop of blood in our veins,’’ de- 
clared Mr. Leibowitz, promising to carry the case again to the 
Supreme Court. Altho praising Judge Horton as “‘one of the 
finest jurists I have ever met,’’ he indicated that the appeal 
would be based on points on which he had been overruled— 
Mr. Wright’s address to the jury and the fact that no Negroes 
were allowed to serve as jurors. 

Meanwhile the State moved to try the other defendants as 
Negroes in New York and other cities began preparations for a 
march on Washington to protest to President Roosevelt. 

Out for twenty-two hours, the jury agreed unanimously on a 
verdict of guilty on the first ballot, we read, and fixt the death 
penalty on the third. They accepted the testimony of Victoria 
Price that she had been attacked by the Negroes on a freight- 
train running between Chattanooga and Memphis, Tennessee. 
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Lawson, Assistant Attorney-General. 


They Won the Conviction That Has Caused a Storm 


Prosecutors of the Scottsboro cases—Left to right: Thomas E. Knight, Jr., Alabama Attorney- 


General; Solicitor H. G. Bailey, of Scottsboro, Solicitor Wade Wright, of Decatur, and T. S. 
It was Wade Wright who made the fling that 


‘Alabama justice can not be bought and sold with Jew money from New York.” 
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from the defense of the Negroes 
‘upon the condition that lovers of 
justice in the South will secure the 
ablest Southern counsel, lawyers of 
the greatest eminence in. the South, 
to go to Alabama and conduct the 
defense.” 

In Chattanooga, the city which 
Ruby Bates and Victoria Price visited 
shortly before the alleged assault, 
The News blames both prosecution 
and defense for inflaming local feeling. 
Then— 


‘‘The Seottsboro case was a battle 
of prejudices. Indeed, it has become 
such a mixture of propaganda and 
prejudice that we can not conceive 
of a civilized community taking 


They rejected the story of Ruby Bates who made a dramatic human lives on the strength of the miserable affair.”’ 


entrance into the court-room, after a mysterious absence, to 
recant her previous testimony. She had been in New York, she 
said, and had been persuaded by the Rev. Harry Emerson 


Fosdick to return and 
tell the truth. 

“T told it just like 
Victoria did,’’ she said 
on the stand, ‘‘ because 
she said we might 
have to stay in jail if 
we did not frame up a 
story after crossing a 
State line with men.” 


PF sziue flames high 
in the Southern press 
as the verdict is de- 
bated. Some editors 
denounce it as a rank 
injustice. Others turn 
their guns on the ‘‘out- 
side’? lawyers and the 
International Labor 


ce 


Defense. NEme 
“The men are being 
sentenced to death pri- 
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They Told Stories That Clashed 


Ruby Bates (left) who repudiated her previous statement and declared that the 


Bor the other side is equally vehement in defending the verdict. 
First let us hear from the Tuscaloosa News, in the State where 


the trial was held: 


“Regardless of the 
raving grandstand play. 
of defense attorney Lei- 
bowitz and the hub- 
bub raised by Com- 
munistic organizations 
of the East, we in Ala- 
bama know that the 
Negro Patterson  re- 
ceived a fair and honest 
trial. 

“Tntimidation, de- 
nuneiation, threat, nor 
money can influence an 
Alabama court and jury 
away from its duty.” 


“Alabama gave this 
man a fair trial,’ as- 
serts the Montgomery 
Advertiser, which also 
sharply criticizes Mr. 
Leibowitz. 


tee verdict ‘‘was in 


marily because they case against the Negro boys was a frame-up, and Victoria Price, who stuck to her Strict accordance with 


are black,’’ declares 
the Richmond News 


Leader, which finds that ‘‘the second trial confirmed all the sus- 


picions aroused by the first hearing.”’ 


In the same city, The Times-Dispatch asserts that ‘“‘the appar- 
ent lack of fairness in trying these seven hapless Negroes is 
deplored by the vast majority of Southerners.” 


‘*An outrageous verdict,’’ says the 
Raleigh News and Observer, published 
by Josephus Daniels, newly ap- 
pointed Ambassador to Mexico. 
“‘Southerners,’’ it says in another 
editorial, ‘‘have a deeper interest 
in the case than people elsewhere, 
since all Southern justice in the eyes 
of the world will be diseredited by 
the shocking verdict in Decatur.” 


To eliminate ‘‘one of the most 


complex emotional tangles in the 
history of American criminal trials,” 
this paper suggests that the Inter- 
national Labor Defense withdraw 


original testimony, and was believed by the jury. 


the law and the evi- 
dence,’’ says a Missis- 


sippi paper, the Jackson News, and the New Orleans Jtem- 
Tribune finds that the trial, ‘quite regardless of what any one 
may think of the verdict, still puts the publie justice of Ala- 
bama in a better position before the rest of the world on 
that matter than it previously occupied.” 


They Fixt the Penalty at Death—the Decatur Jury at Luncheon 
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RAMSAY MACDONALD 
Great Britain 


EDOUARD HERRIOT 
France 
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VISCOUNT ISHII 
Japan 


Underwood 


DR. HANS LUTHER 
Germany 


FAMOUS RECRUITS IN PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S WORLD FIGHT ON THE DEPRESSION 


The New Deal, World Size 


HINGS MOVE SO FAST at the White House these 
days that even the First Lady has difficulty keeping 
up with them. 

Last week, as Mrs. Roosevelt herself told the story to an 
Associated Press reporter, the President suggested that if she 
had planned to have house-guests for this week-end, ‘‘maybe 
she’d better write and tell them that perhaps they couldn’t 
come. 

“She said that when she asked why, his reply was that they 
might be entertaining ‘a few Prime Ministers.’ Mrs. Roosevelt 
had answered that nobody had told her about that.’ 

Thus we see how quickly and informally President Roosevelt 
set the stage for what some observers consider the most impor- 
tant conferences to be held since the Washington Arms Confer- 
ence in 1922. This, they say, may be the economic turning-point. 

It is to be a series of friendly meetings with individual repre- 
sentatives of many countries, beginning with Prime Minister 
MacDonald, and the Administration hopes to reach agreements 
which will assure success for the World Economic Conference 
in its attack on the depression. 

The first envoy to arrive, the white-thatched, firm-chinned, 
deep-voiced Ramsay MacDonald, is a familiar figure to Ameri- 
cans because of his previous visit here to confer with President 
Hoover on disarmament plans. 

The next representative definitely chosen was the chunky 
short-necked ‘“‘big bear,’’ Edouard Herriot, who resigned as 
Premier of France last year after a futile fight to persuade his 
country to pay the December instalment on her debt to the 
United States. 


A ctinG for Germany, whose other statesmen are said to be too 
busy with the situation at home to come, will be the new German 
Ambassador, the slightly stooped, bald, fifty-four-year-old Dr. 
Hans Luther. 

Heading the Japanese delegation will be Viscount Kikujiro 
Ishii, former Foreign Minister. 

Here, in this series of talks, is the inauguration of the new 
deal in world affairs, say a number of editors, viewing hopefully 
the preliminary maneuvers to a united international attack 
upon the depression. 

“Within a short time, if signs mean anything,’’ asserts the 
St. Louis Star and Times, ‘‘the world will be looking to the 
American President for leadership out of the world-wide chaos 
as ardently as the American people are looking to him to lead 
this country out of industrial stagnation.” 

As Herriot, and Premier Bennett of Canada, prepared to follow 
Mr. MacDonald to Washington, other countries also moved to be 


”? 


represented when their turns come. They included Italy, China, 
Argentina, Chile, Brazil, and Mexico. 

A few days later, so great was the demand by other nations 
to be permitted to join, that President Roosevelt invited forty- 
two more countries to be represented by their chiefs of mission 
in Washington. 

At about the same time the Administration let it be known 
that the subjects to be considered are silver, wheat, copper, 
tariffs, and currency, in that order. To what extent war debts 
will be discust, if at all, appears problematical; the Administra- 
tion is said to maintain that the debt question is secondary to the 
restoration of world trade. 


Tasen important developments will be displayed in the Ameri- 
ean policy at the discussions, according to the New York Herald 
Tribune. It lists them as an effort to control production, an 
effort to reach reciprocal agreements scaling tariffs downward, 
and the abandonment of the Hoover plan of securing a return to 
the gold standard as a foremost objective. 

““Altho the Administration wishes to have currencies stabil- 
ized,’’ this paper adds, ‘“‘the impracticability of a general return 
at present to the gold standard is admitted. 

These talks are expected to “popularize” the London Keo- 
nomic Conference, says M. Farmer Murphy, Washington corre- 
spondent of the Baltimore Sun, and ‘‘to lift it out of the dulness 
of expertism and to arouse the interest of people in every coun- 
try, and thus create a demand for action that can not be resisted.” 

‘‘Tt was made plain by Secretary of State Hull,’’ Mr. Murphy 
adds, ‘‘that the United States will go into the discussions of 
current world problems not in a spirit of haughtiness and of 
talking down, but instead with a humility which is willing to 
admit consciousness of past sins and an earnest wish to do better 
in the future.” 

To show how the world has suffered, Secretary Hull explained 
that the exchange of surplus goods in international trade has 
fallen from $50,000,000,000 to between $12,000,000,000 and 
$18,000,000,000, and that the American share of this huge loss 
was more than 16 per cent. 

Some editors have doubt about the Washington talks, but a 
ereat many express confidence and hope. 

Prime Minister MacDonald’s visit ‘‘is a weleome sign,’’ says 
the Hartford Courant ‘‘that decisive international cooperation is 
at last to be renewed.” 

“Tt will inevitably raise hopes everywhere,” adds the Balti- 
more Sun, ‘‘that something definite may at last be expected to 
thaw the frozen stream of international commerce beside which 


” 


a hopeless world has been marooned for three years. 
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The Shaw Show 


as HERE IS NO ECHO.” 

Playwright Shaw’s compliment to the acoustic 

properties of the playhouse of the Theater Guild, 

the chief producer of his plays in this country, does not exactly 
apply to his own solo appearance on Broadway. 

Certainly there is an echo, as the millions who listened in, and 
hundreds of editors who felt moved to comment, blurt out their 
impressions of Mr. George Bernard Shaw’s 100-minute monolog. 

Many listeners telephoned to the station 
broadeasting the Shaw speech to say they 
did not find perfect entertainment in it. 

And there is a certain amount of disap- 
pointment voiced by the press, after this 
performance which had been press-agented 
since before Mr. Shaw started on the round- 
world-cruise climaxed by the New York 
speech. Says the New York Evening Post: 
“Intellectually the old gentleman, for all his 
smartness and charm, simply didn’t ‘click.’”’ 

The four thousand persons making up the 
audience in the Metropolitan Opera House, 
according to the New York Times, ‘“‘went 
expecting to enjoy a series of sparkling 
epigrams, mixed up with insults, but instead 
got a long and tedious political harangue, 
worthy of a dry-as-dust professor.” 

But perhaps what disappointed some of 
these hearers was the very fact that Mr. 
Shaw had something serious to say, and was 
not merely acting the clown. 

A change came over George Bernard Shaw 
when he appeared to make his first and prob- 
ably his last personal appearance before an 
American audience, the New York World- 
Telegram reflects: 


Wide World 


“He was not the Shaw of the cap and 
bells and the bitter humorous commentary 
upon this land which has paid him many 
sheckels to be scoffed at. 

‘*George Bernard Shaw, youthful at seventy-seven, way out in 
front economically, focused attention upon our weaknesses and 
our potential strength in terms of our own and the world’s prob- 
lems. He said things which may be regarded as true or false, 
but things which ought to be said and resaid. 

“Tt was Shaw the schoolmaster more than the showman who 
addrest America.” 


Or those 16,000 words with which Mr. Shaw regaled his Opera 
House and radio audience, very few can be repeated here. After 
all, most of us listened in. He did tell us that we are all of us 
anarchists at heart, that we ought to get a new Constitution, 
that Mr. Roosevelt ‘will inevitably be as great a disappointment 
as Mr. Hoover.” He also told us that America has a sort of 
natural unconscious inborn genius for politics and that perhaps 
this will eventually save us and the world; that we must be saved 
pretty soon is obvious to historian Shaw, because five or six 
civilizations progrest to the same ‘‘artistic,’ ‘‘capitalistic,”’ 
and ‘‘feminist’’ climaxes as we have, and then went to smash 
because “‘internal strains were set up within which shattered 
them—and civilization went back practically to primitive life.’ 

The next day with all this economies and history out of his 


system, Shaw, again a playboy, bade farewell to America in a 
final interview with reporters on the Empress of Britain. And on 


this oecasion, in the words of a New York American writer, 


“He kicked his heels, wiggled his hands, was kissed by an 
adoring woman, flew in a temper at sound microphones, refused 
to talk for sound cameras, and poured forth a torrent of Shawisms 
so fast that at times it was difficult to keep pace with him.” 


“Some of It Was Very Bad’”’ 


So “‘G.B.S.,’’ turned critic, dismisses 
his only appearance on Broadway. 
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Guinea-Pig Valley 


6G F WE ARE SUCCESSFUL HERE”’— 
These words of President Roosevelt’s show that he 
considers the great Tennessee Valley project largely an 
experiment, to show whether similar developments can be 
brought to pass elsewhere in the land. 

The Tennessee Valley thus becomes a sort of laboratory for 
large-scale regional planning, a kind of cosmic guinea-pig in the 
shape of a magnificent river system 1,200 miles long, a drainage 
basin including some 40,000 square miles of 
mountainside and alluvial plain. 

Andas the Warm Springs vision of February 
gives way to the actual work of legislation 
in Washington in April, no little excitement 
is stirred up. How sharply this Roosevelt- 
Norris Cove Creek-Muscle Shoals project 
with all its potentialities in flood control, 
electric power, forestation, and agricultural 
readjustments divides conservatives and 
radicals! Such a practised observer as 
Frank Kent of the Baltimore Sun can not 
tell which is the more pronounced—‘‘the 
delight which flutters the hearts of the out- 
paced radicals or the shivers of apprehen- 
sion that gallop up and down the severely 
strained spines of the conservatives.” 

Anyway, these flutters and shivers seemed 
to have been communicated to editorial 
writers far from the scene of Congressional 
discussions. A ery of alarm comes from 
Alabama, in which the Muscle Shoals Dam 
is located. The Birmingham News fears the 
effect when the Government enters the pub- 
lic utilities field in competition with private 
enterprise, and it is worried about the mil- 
lions of dollars that must come out of the 
taxpayers’ pockets. Of this Tennessee Valley 
““miracle,’’? the Providence Journal says: 


“Tt profoundly disturbs those who have 
never yet seen ultimate good come from 
government invasion of these economic fields. It is distressing to 
those who know that the drain on public funds will be severe 
when every sound economic concept suggests a halt to all ex- 
cept absolutely imperative Federal outlays.” 


Sari contrasting with such words of anxiety and alarm is the 
conclusion of the Richmond News Leader that the Muscle Shoals 
enterprise “‘will be the largest and, we believe, the most valuable 
experiment America has yet made in finding the better economic 
life.” The Philadelphia Record hits back vigorously at con- 
servative criticism of the project—and incidentally gives an 
idea of the legislation being worked out in Congress: . 


““Short-sighted power interests have blocked flood control, 
reforestation, and the development of the magnificent industrial 
possibilities in that area—all because they feared the effects of 
cheaper government power on their own profits. 

“Opening of Muscle Shoals should mean plentiful employment 
for idle capital and idle labor. And the President, with states- 
manlike vision, is determined that the people’s $150,000,000 in- 
vestment there shall no longer stand idle. 

“Formation of a Tennessee Valley Authority is an excellent 
plan. Similar corporate agencies of government have operated 
splendidly elsewhere. In selling surplus power, the Authority 
would give preference to government bodies, and could build 
transmission lines to serve districts now without electric power. 

“Regulation of our monopolies has largely broken down, 
holding company has been piled on holding company. And 
there is more than a suspicion that the publie has been milked 
and milked aplenty. Muscle Shoals power rates, by providing 
a basis for comparison, will tell the story.” 
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League Wins Narcotics Fight 


C6 HE WORLD’S MOST SMASHING BLOW at the 
dope evil has been struck,” proclaims a Universal 
Service dispatch from Washington. 

The League of Nations receives a mandate to control the 
manufacture and distribution of narcotics. 

This control goes into effect on July 13. 

The issue was decided on April 10, when the necessary twenty- 
five nations ratified the narcotics limitations convention of 
1931—after ratification had been fought to the last ditch by 
certain big chemical combines and international narcotic rings. 

The event “‘creates a precedent in international affairs,” a 
United Press dispatch from Geneva tells us, ‘‘because it consti- 
tutes an infringement upon the national sovereignty of each of 
the ratifying govern- 
ments, thus represent- 
ing the sacrifice of 
national pride to curtail 
the narcotic traffic.” 

The new pact estab- 
lishes a board of eight 
members who will meet 
in Geneva, and, on the 
basis of estimates sub- 
mitted by the various 
countries, dictate how 
much each nation may 
produce for the next 
year. Production and 
distribution will be lim- 
ited strictly to the 
world’s actual medical 
and scientific needs. 

The contraband traf- 
fie in drugs, which this 
pact aims to check, has been a source of vast profit to the 
traffickers, who are said to be organized in a powerful inter- 
national syndicate. ‘‘The annual profits of this syndicate from 
the illicit sale of heroin are never less than twenty-five 
million pounds sterling,” according to a Cairo dispatch to the 
London Daily Herald. And another Egyptian dispatch to the 
London Daily Mail gives us further information about this 
traffic which wrings colossal fortunes from the misery of drug 
addicts. The center of manufacture of contraband drugs, 
we learn, is always moving, to elude legal interference. The 
world’s greatest markets for dope, according to this authority, 
are China and the United States. The addicts in this country 
are estimated at 120,000. We read further: 


Copyright by International 


“The huge profits realized in the trade have left room for all 
to work without mutual jealousy, for heroin, which costs £10 
a pound to make, is sold by the manufacturer to the smuggler 
any certO) 

““The smuggler passes the same quantity on to his agent in the 
country where he operates for between £180 and £200, and the 
price which this amount of drug may fetch when retailed among 
addicts by a long chain of subagents is very much higher.’ 


i Tue traffic in dope is a world scandal that can be curbed only 
by world cooperation,” remarks the Washington Daily News. 
And in an editorial headed ‘‘A Long Fight Won,” the Boston 
Globe says: 


‘‘What this victory means is a matter of interest to almost 
every nation on earth. That mutual good might be served, that 
a terrible evil might be curbed, that the poisoning of millions of 
the world’s population might be halted, the s'gnatory nations 
have been willing to alienate sovereignty to the extent needed 
for a centralized, authoritative, regulatory agency. 

‘“A beginning has been made, after nearly thirty years of 
truggle, in throttling this insidious traffic.” 


pel LERARY DIGEST 


American Leaders in the Fight for Drug Control 


From left ta right: Harry J. Anslinger, Federal Commissioner of Narcotics, John 
K. Caldwell, formerly of the U. S. Narcotics Board; and Dr. W. L. Treadway, 
Chief of the Mental Hygiene Bureau of the U. S. Public Health Service. 


young speakers to the United RY 
new program of friendly propaga: 
healthy-looking, decrepit, tired, feverish, 


type, she herself informs-us, and ‘‘that is why France 1 
as a tired, worn-out country.” 

Moreover: ‘“‘The American female element has an important 
view-point. We must particularly address ourselves to them.” 

In this way, Paris dispatches report, France hopes to get in 
step with other European nations whose propaganda in the 
United States she believes more successful than hers. 

The above interest- 
ing declarations of in- 
tention and method 
occur in a 175-page 
document of the French 
Foreign Office, a United 
Press dispatch from 
Paris tells us. While 
they are only incidental 
details in a program 
that calls for the ex- 
penditure of 33,000,000 
franes (approximately 
$1,320,000), and con- 
templates the utiliza- 
tion of the radio, news- 
papers, magazines, and 
films as well as lectur- 
ers, they seem to have 
focused the amused 
attention of our press. 

“Love, in America,is a bit wayward,” Gilbert Seldes reminds 
the French Foreign Office. In his column in the New York 
Evening Journal he offers this suggestion: 


“The psychologists of propaganda ought to study our movies 
for a long time to make sure that their Apollonian lecturers are 
of the right type. It would be terrible for them to come here 
looking like John Barrymore, only to discover that our whim had 
changed and we wanted Clark Gable.” 


“Tr our sister republic wishes to spend government moneys 
within the borders of the United States,’’ remarks the New York 
Evening Post, “we would suggest that she do so by paying her 
war debt. It would give her a lot more popularity than even 
‘young, good-looking lecturers’ can bring her.”” This suggestion 
that debt payment is the best propaganda is echoed in many of 
our editorial columns. 

‘Some romanticist who moved from America to France 
because he couldn’t abide our gaucheries seems to have obtained 
the ear of the Quai d’Orsay,’’ remarks a New York weekly, 
Editor and Publisher. For ‘not otherwise can be explained the 
fantastically naive plan of propaganda this week approved by the 
French chamber as a means of curing Uncle Sam’s supposed 
aversion for Marianne.” 

But “there is nothing fantastic, illogical, or reprehensible in 
France’s desire to turn on the ‘true light’ about herself,” the 
Washington Evening Star reminds us; and the Troy Gazette agrees 
that, ‘‘it. is not only wise but eminently proper that France 
should present its case as well as it ean.” 

Moreover, France’s need of propaganda here, the Syracuse 
Herald suggests, is greater than that of some other European 
countries, “the the 
American vote in the United States.’ 


because of diminutive size of Freneh- 


’ 


8 THE:-LITERA RY? DNGiesa, 


“Be It Ever So Humble—” 


EAR—“*NAMELESS, UNREASONING, unjustified 
terror.” 

To remove such fear from the hearts of his country- 
men, President Roosevelt moves from one step to another, till he 
reaches the anguish and despair of the hard-working humble 
citizen whose home must be taken from him because he can not 
pay off his mortgage with bis dwindling income. 

And the mortgage holder, after all, wants cash, and not a house 
that he probably can not sell or rent. 

And so the President calls on Congress, and Congress acts, to 
end these conditions creating “‘fear and despair among both 
home-owners and investors.” 

Out of about $20,000,000 out- 
standing on home mortgages, nearly 
half is on the homes worth $10,000 
or less to which the new home loan 
bill applies. And it is estimated 
that it applies to three-fourths 
of all American homes. 

This legislation is launched as 
part of a broad national policy, 
and the home loan bill is expected 
to rank with the farm bill, the 
economy bill, and the banking 
legislation, as a major accomplish- 
ment of this session of Congress. 


W HILE all applaud the motives 
and purposes of the home loan bill, 
Congress works out the financial 
details. The idea is to have a 
new government-backed corpora- 
tion which will start off with $200,- 
000,000 worth of government money and ean borrow as much 
as $2,000,000,000 more in 4 per cent. bonds with interest 
guaranteed by the Government. 

But, of course, the man with the little home and the big mort- 
gage wants to know how it concerns him, and so the Associated 
Press tells the citizen with an $8,000 mortgage ona $10,000 home: 

‘*You would approach the Corporation, showing that you paid 
6 per cent. interest or more, that you were dependable, and that 
your obligations were now too big for your income. 

““Onee convinced, the corporation would negotiate with the 
holder of your mortgage. It would seek a reduction of the mort- 
gage to, perhaps $6,000. Successful, it would give to the mort- 
gage holder in oxchange for the mortgage $6,000 worth of bonds 
out of the new issue bearing 4 per cent. interest. 

“You would get a new $6,000 mortgage bearing 5 per cent. 
interest, payable in monthly instalments over fifteen years. 

“Should your financial condition be such that you could not 
make immediate payments, the corporation might grant you a 
three-year moratorium—but you must pay up after that. 

“Tf there were no building and loan association in your com- 
munity the corporation might establish a Federal one. 

“But the value of your home must not be more than $10,000, 
nor could you obtain refinancing on a mortgage that covered 
more than 80 per cent. of the value of the property.” 


But how about that Home Loan Bank system that President 
Hoover started to help this self-same mortgage-burdened home- 
owner? The direct loan feature of this legislation, which has 
proved unworkable, is to be abandoned, but otherwise, as Sena- 
tor Robinson of Arkansas explains, the Federal Home Loan 
Bank System, which is now advancing about $10,000,000 a week 
through the building and loan associations, the major portion of 


which is going into home loans, is not disturbed in any way. 
“Neither the farm nor home loan relief plan is proposed as a 
cure-all for the mortgage situation confronting the rural or urban 


dweller,”’ comments the Norfolk Ledger-Dispatch, “but it should 
help to reestablish confidence in real estate, urban and rural.” 


Another Life Preserver Needed! 


—Cassel 


ASPERA LS 22 eae 


One State Ends Starvation Wages 


ce O MORE STARVATION WAGES for women and 


children!” 

That is the ery as New York takes the lead among 
great industrial States and puts through the minimum-wage leg- 
islation advocated by Governor Lehman. 

Backing the fight and urging other States to take similar action, 
President Roosevelt pauses in his labors at Washington to send 
a special message to thirteen Governors. 

The New York minimum-wage bill, which was speeded by 
Governor Lehman on evidence that some employers were taking 
advantage of the depression to exploit women workers, declares 

it against public policy for any 

‘employer to pay women or minors 
a wage which ‘‘is both less than the 
fair and reasonable value of ser- 
vices rendered and less than suffi- 
cient to meet the ultimate cost of 
living necessary for health.” 

“‘Mhis,”’ says the President, ‘“‘rep- 
resents a great forward step against 
lowering wages, which constitutes a 
serious form of unfair competition 
against other employers, reduces 
the purchasing power of the workers, 
and threatens the stability of indus- 
try. I hope that similar action can 
be taken by the other States for pro- 
tection of the public interest.” 

The States to whose Governors 
the President sent his message are 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Maryland, 
Delaware, North Carolina, Alabama, and New Hampshire. 

How will this new wage law work? The Wald bill, we read, 
creates wage boards within the State Department of Labor which 
will fix minimum wages for women and children in various classes 
of industry in various localities. As for the teeth in the measure, 
the New York World-Telegram explains that— 


in the Brooklyn ‘‘Eagle.”’ 


“The Wald bill provides penalties of fines ranging from $50 to 
$200 and jail sentences of from ten to ninety days for each week 
or fraction of a week’s violation for every employee concerned in 
a wage decree violation. And this applies to all minors and to 
women of any age.”’ 


Leese to other details, we find how publie opinion will be 
brought to bear against recalcitrant employers: 


“A wage board, made up of members of the public, employers, 
and workers, decide upon proper minimum-wage scales in a given 
industry. The board passes its recommendations on to the In- 
dustrial Commissioner, who publicly issues an order fixing the 
pay in a given industry at the stated minimum figures. 

“If there are violations the State Commissioner of Labor on 
fifteen days’ notice can summon the offender, and on finding him 
guilty penalize him by publication of his name and the facts in 
his case. After nine months the Commissioner can summon the 
offender to trial under the mandatory fine and jail penalties. 

““The nine months period was allowed to make sure of the law’s 
constitutionality by insuring the employer full opportunity to 
fulfil the wage board’s findings, thus preventing the charge of 
arbitrary treatment. 

“The Wald bill is a distinct advance in labor legislation.” 


“Tt is a welcome measure of benefit to employers and employees 
alike,” agrees the Albany Evening News. 

But some papers are skeptical. The result may be, says the 
New York Journal of Commerce, “that the employer will either 
undercut the fixt schedule or else dismiss his workers and 


permit them to become public charges.” 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 


Is 2 miser what might be called a dough nut?—Dallas News. 


Tuy say that every day in Europe is Pan America Day.— 
Tampa Tribune. 


THE trouble with making the dollar worth less is that we may 
make it worthless.— American Lumberman. 


_DirierBies might be some good in war, but they are far too 
disastrous to have around in peace time.— Winston-Salem 
Journal. 


AMERICA raises its voice bravely and firmly against race dis- 
crimination in Germany, and asks the world not to believe all the 
bad news from Alabama.—T he 
New Yorker. 


We hope that when busi- 
ness does turn the corner, it 
will be on the square.— 
Thomaston (Ga.) Times. 


THE disappointment of ex- 
treme drys over beer’s return is 
as nothing compared to that 
of Canada.—Cincinnati Times- 
Star. 


Scipntist has invented a 
self-polishing shoe leather. And 
if it will just half-sole itself, 
too, our problem is solved.— 
Dallas News. 


JAPAN wants Uncle Sam to 
take his fleet out of the Pacific, 
and would doubtless appreciate 
his blowing it up also.— Florence 
(Ala.) Herald. 


Ler us have public confi- 
dence. And let us also have 
institutions that can preserve 
it without pulling the shades 
down.—Sumter (S. C.) Item. 


Jesse Isipor Straus, Amer- 
ica’snew Ambassador to France, 
is head of the largest department 
store in the world that makes 
its customers pay cash. Wonder if France will take the hint? 
—Greenville Piedmont. 


WE remember when Hitler’s mustache was what we disliked 
about him, and now it is the only thing we can stand.—Lynch- 
burg News. 


GREENLAND, the World Court has ruled, belongs to Denmark. 
Now all Denmark has to do is to find something to do with it.— 
Hartford Courant. 


Even the purest-looking surface air has rubbish suspended 
in it, says a doctor columnist. You’re telling us radio fans!— 
Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


“How can I get my husband to tell me about his business 
affairs?’’ asks a wife of Dorothy Dix. Try to get him to buy a 
new ear.—Atlanta Journal. 


A SELF-POLISHING shoe leather has been developed by the 
Mellon Institute at Pittsburgh. The Greeks will have a word 
for that, too —The New Yorker. 


Tur Democratic Administration is generous. It is going to 
give a lot of Republican ex-Congressmen a chance to learn all 
about reforestation.—San Diego Union. 


Crrrain individuals and institutions which found Candidate 
Roosevelt’s program ‘‘too vague’? are now finding President 
Roosevelt’s program too darn specifie—Lynchburg News. 


Tose summer-dress-reform chaps are already beginning to 
poke their heads out again to suggest that we surrender our 
pants. Stand firm, boys! Don’t let ’em sell America shorts!— 
Boston Herald. 


One Reason They Haven't Come to Blows 


—Justus in the Cleveland ‘‘News.” 


NEWFOUNDLAND is trying to get rid of its frozen assets by 
offering Labrador for sale-—Troy Times. 


Wuar a language. Sending 250,000 of us into the forest to 
get us out of the woods.—Los Angeles Times. 


Ir is now suggested that the Government consolidate all 
defense agencies except the D. A. R.—San Diego Union. 


Noise has a depressing effect, so it may be the rattle of ten 
«illion old cars that prolongs the depression.— Publishers Syndicate. 


THE position of Germany in brief, is (1) there were no atroci- 
ties; (2) they will not happen again; (3) if the victims don’t quit 
squawking, they’ll wish they 
had.—Dallas News. 


Marcon! says the next war 
will be a radio war. And can 
we turn it off when we get 
tired of it?—Tampa Tribune. 


One thing that may be 
balling up the concert of 
European nations is the un- 
paid fiddler—Arkansas Ga- 
zette. 


THE complaint of the Cali- 
fornia wine-makers is that the 
new 3.2 law interferes with the 
freedom of the press.—Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot. 


WHEN posterity inherits all 
of the debts, we imagine it is 
going to be the end of an- 
eestor worship. — Greensboro 
-(Ga.) Herald-Journal. 


Jupaine from the number 
of its citizens who hold the 
title of Sir, England is the 
most beknighted nation.— 
Florence Herald. 


A SENATE committee is going 
to begin investigating J. P. 
Morgan and Company. Morgan 
is liable to come out of this 
affair with a 51 per cent. interest in the United States Senate. 
—San Diego Union. 


Ir would be great if President Roosevelt could put the unem- 
ployed to work removing mortgages from farms.—Ohio State 
Journal. 


WALLACE wants the farm bill passed without change. The 
change will be taken out of the taxpayer’s pocket later on.— 
Dallas News. 


“Wat has become of all the optimists?”’ an editor wants to 
know. Our impression is that they are writing seed catalogs.— 
Atlanta Journal. 


A MAN fishing in Florida caught a kingfish and died from the 
excitement. That’s a dangerous sport down Louisiana way, 
too.—Wichita Beacon. 


Tue divorce of banks and affiliates is proceeding smoothly. 
After all, the ties that held them together were not very strong 
bonds.—WNorfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


One thing the matter with the country is that we have so 
many Democratic Senators and Republican Senators and so few 
United States Senators.— Macon Telegraph. 


Tue closing date for assembling World Fair exhibits draws 
nigh in Chicago, with side-show promoters dashing frantically 
about in search of a paid school-teacher.— Detroit News. 


Farury orders the postal-clerks to smile pleasantly at the 
patrons. If he expects the customers to smile back, however, 
he will have to reduce the letter rate to two cents.—The New, 
Yorker. 


FOREIGN 


COMMENT 


Polish-German Clashes That Perturb Europe 


MITATION IS THE SINCEREST STUPIDITY. 
That would seem to be the essence of Polish press com- 
ment cabled to Tum Lirprary Dicxst about attacks made 
on Germans in Upper Silesia and in Poland. 

The reference is to so-called Polish reprisals against the Ger- 
mans for the high-handed way in which the Hitlerites have been 
running things in Germany. 

Polish editors incline to put all the blame on anti-Semitic 
Poles, who, they intimate, will be imprisoned together with 
Polish Jews found guilty of ‘‘imi- 
tating Hitler’s methods.” 

The flare-up illumines once again 
for European editors the tension 
that more or less always prevails 
where there is a conflicting mixture 
of German and Polish population. 

The slumbering embers kindled 
by the territorial readjustments of 
the Treaty of Versailles, say some of 
them, still hold plenty of live fire. 

But what brought down the 
wrath of the Polish government and 
the Polish press on anti-German 
agitators began when Poles in Kat- 
towitz, Upper Silesia, took revenge 
on the German National Socialists 
(German Fascists) by burning in 
the public square copies of the local 
German newspapers and also an 
effigy of Chancellor Adolf Hitler 
which had been decorated with the 
German Eagle. 


Micra no words in its rebuke to 
Polish demonstrators, the Warsaw 
Gazeta Polska, official organ of the 
Polish Government, rails against 
their ‘‘illogical and stupid con- 
duct.’”’” What is more, it raises a 
threatening hand against Polish 
agitators, whether they be anti- 
Semites or Jews, and it declares 
sharply: 

‘“‘We have witnessed an imitation of the German methods of 
damaging the country, and they will not be tolerated by the 
authorities. 

‘“Any young Polish anti-Semites desirous of imitating Hitler’s 
methods in Poland will be imprisoned, together with Jews making 
raids on German newspaper offices. 

‘Tt is wrong to express one’s feelings unlawfully. It is illogical 
and stupid to express one’s indignation over the acts of a certain 
person by imitating those very acts.” 

Following the manifestations in Upper Silesia, Berlin press 
cables report, similar anti-German demonstrations took place 
in Lodz, and other Polish cities. 

A mob in a frenzy of anti-German fanaticism gathered before 
the German Consulate in Lodz, relates the Berlin correspondent 
of the New York Herald Tribune, and damaged the German 
shield with a hail of stones. 

Another mob, we are told, destroyed the machinery of the 
German newspapers in that city, and smashed the windows and 
equipment of the German high school. German text-books were 
piled in a heap and burned. 

Shops of German book dealers were stormed by angry Poles, 


and their stocks consigned to the flames, while in coffee-houses 
10 a a 


“Polish regard for justice toward German minorities.” 


—“‘Kladderadatsch”’ 


guests reading German newspapers were beaten. It is further 
reported that: 


‘4 erowd in Czensochau entered a German cinema house and 
forced the audience to vacate. Then they went through the 
streets destroying German newspapers on the news-stands and in 
eafés and restaurants. 

‘‘A Polish students’ organization has proclaimed a boycott 
against German goods, in reprisal for the attacks on three Polish 
students in Breslau by National Socialists. 

‘“These attacks formed the subject of lively recriminations by 
Polish speakers at a mass-meet- 
ing in Myslowitz, which was at- 
tended by representatives of all 
the Polish patriotic societies in 
Silesia. 

‘‘One orator declared that if it 
came to war the Poles would not 
rest until they had incorporated 
within their frontiers all the terri- 
tory inhabited by Poles. 

‘Feeling has run so high that in 
Warsaw the plea of a German firm 
for execution of a payment claim 
was rejected by the court on the 
extraordinary ground that if ‘the 
debtor were to make a counter- 
claim in Germany as a Polish 
citizen, he could not collect.’”’ 


Tus boycott of German products, 
according to some Warsaw corre- 
spondents, has spread throughout 
Poland. 

Many Polish organizations have 
voted to ban German goods, news- 
papers, and films. 

All Jewish concerns, it is also 
reported, and many non-Jewish 
houses have severed their connec- 
tions with German firms. 

The violence to which German 
minorities have been subjected in 
Upper Silesia brought about inter- 
vention by the German Foreign 
Office, which instructed its Minister 
at Warsaw, Hans Adolf von Moltke, 
to make a formal protest to the 
Polish authorities against anti- 
German terrorism. The German Foreign Office announced this 
action as follows: 


(Berlin). 


“The German Minister to Warsaw will demand that those 
guilty of excesses be severely punished, and that guaranties be 
given by the Polish Government that terrorism henceforth will 
be supprest by all means at the disposal of the Government. 

“Tt will depend on the reply of Warsaw whether the German 
Government will bring the case before the League of Nations.” 


Misawa: the Polish Government took steps, according to 
Warsaw press cables, to check acts of violence against Germans 
living in Poland. 

The Gazeta Polska announced officially that the authorities 
will not tolerate any demonstrations such as those reported at 
Lodz, nor will it permit the confiscation of German newspapers 
and motion-picture films by private action. 

But the boycott of German goods by Polish citizens will be 
tolerated, the Gazeta intimates, and adds that such a boyeott 
“is all the more natural and understandable because the Reich 
has been carrying on economic warfare against Poland for 
years.” 


Yet this governmental newspaper points out that the boycott 
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must not be organized, but must be something conducted 
privately. 

In consequence of this announcement, Warsaw press cables 
relate, the Polish Students’ Association called off the anti-Ger- 
man campaign it recently proclaimed. 

Yet simultaneously, it is noted, the Kurjer Poznanski, a news- 
paper organ issued at Poznan for Polish Nationalists, cries out 
that Jewry, as well as the Germans, ought to be fought by the 
Polish people on the ground that both are responsible for all the 
misfortunes of the Poles. 

This Poznan Nationalist organ is 
bitterly attacked in an editorial re- 
ceived by THE Litrrary Diasst from 
the Berlin Deutsche Tageszeitung. 
This moderately Nationalist German 
newspaper gives the Polish Govern- 
ment credit for its disapproval of anti- 
German attacks, but maintains that 
anti-German propaganda still flour- 
ishes. Thus it argues: 

‘‘Altho the Polish Government has 
declared that it disapproves the ex- 
cesses of the anti-German faction, 
propaganda in that country has been 
intensified. 

“Their action is directed against the 
‘dreadful and gruesome terrorism to 
which Poles are subjected in Ger- 
many, as the National Democratic 
jingo paper, Kurjer Poznanski, puts it. 

“The truth about this terrorism is 
evident from the fact that Polish and 
German Upper Silesia have protested 
to the League of Nations regarding the 
prohibition of a Polish song festival 
in Gross Strehlitz. On such trifles is 
based the National Democrats’ cam- 
paign against Germany.” 


Among other editorials cabled to 
Tur Lirerary Dicest from the Ger- 
man press, we find the Catholic Centrist 
Koelnische Volkszeitung suspecting that 
the anti-German situation in Upper 
Silesia is much worse than has been 
disclosed, and it claims that: 

‘‘Reports from Upper Silesia reaching Germany lag far behind 
the reality. Thousands of German newspapers were burned at 
Kattowitz, and the vendors of German papers daily expect their 
papers to be removed from the news-stands. 

“Students who participate in the attacks are celebrated as 
heroes. It is desirable that the Polish Government definitely 
refuse to support the anti-German campaign.” 


‘Lup rattle of the drum is heard in the comment of the Nation- 
alist Boersen Zeitung, a Berlin financial organ: 

“There is no lack of means to bring Poland back to reason. 

“Tt would be sufficient if Germany applied the principle of ‘an 
eye for an eye’ and answered every measure against Germans in 
Poland with measures against Polish irredenta in Prussia.” 

Popular animosity between the Germans and the Poles has 
reached such a pitch, says H. R. Knickerbocker in a copyright 
Berlin cable to the New York Evening Post, that both Govern- 
ments are seriously concerned and are trying to allay the tension 
which has reached threatening proportions. 

The nation-wide anti-German boycott by Polish Nationalists 
is being supported, according to the Telegraphen Union, a Ger- 
man news-agency, by allegations that ‘‘in Germany the entire 


Polish press has been supprest, Polish schools closed, and Polish 


citizens murdered and imprisoned.” 
The net result of these mutual attacks and recriminations, 
Mr. Knickerbocker avers, is ‘“‘the growth of a war spirit highly 


unwelcome to both Governments.” 


A Swiss Slam 


How the big fellow treats the little fellow where- 
ever there are minorities in Europe. 


—“‘Nebelspalter’’ 
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Spanish Women, Republican Style 


PAIN’S NEW WOMEN are the natural product of the 
change from Monarchy to Republic. 

Tho they still have faith in the lure of a red flower in 
their hair, we are told, they are in a swift development of ‘‘eman- 
cipation.” 

Now they are competing with men in several branches of 
activity, notes John Bell, in a Barcelona letter to the London 
Daily Mail, because the Republican 
Constitution gives them equal chances 
with men in obtaining positions in the 
State services. 

Already three women are members 
of the Cortes (Parliament), elected by 
men, and this informant wonders how 
many women deputies there will be 
when universal suffrage is in full 
swing. He relates further: 


“Spanish women are preparing to 
shoulder the responsibilities put upon 
them by ‘a democratic republic of 
workers of all classes.’ They have 
joined the ranks of propagandists 
laboring in all kinds of causes, and are 
excelling in the art of oratory. 

“In the intellectual domain they 
are capturing positions hitherto held 
exclusively by men. This month a 
young woman, Sefiorita Margarita 
Salaverria, has made history. She is 
the first Spanish woman to be given a 
diplomatic post won by examination. 

“That exclusive body, the Academy 
of History, has, after 200 years, been 
compelled to admit a woman, Mer- 
cedes Gabrois Ballesteros, who ranks 
among the leading historians of Spain. 

“The founding of the Republic has 
given a fillip to authorship. It has 
opened out many vistas, inspired many 
hopes, and it is natural that the wo- 
men’s point of view on the country’s 
future should be sought.” 


In Madrid, Seville, Valencia, Bar- 
celona, and other cities of the Penin- 
sula, one sees plentiful evidence of their emancipation, and 
this writer reports an athletic boom in the new Republic in 
which Spanish women, both married and unmarried, are giving 
an excellent account of themselves at playing tennis, hockey, 
and other games. Some one has even gone so far as to suggest 
that they open competition with Spanish toreadors and mata- 


(Zurich). 


dors. He goes on: 


‘‘They have more assurance. Always coquettes and under no 
illusion as to the exact value of their charms, they are seeking to 
increase their power by the aid of the beauty parlor. 

“Their heads of lustrous black hair are an advertisement for 
the peluqueria, but not for the milliner, for mantillas as well as 
hats are now less worn even by middle-class women. 

‘“‘But notwithstanding the widening of the womén’s sphere and 
the increased opportunities for usefulness given to them, the 
balcony is still the rendezvous of Dolores and her Juan, and 
Carmen, if less capricious, if less of a huntress, has still faith in 
the lure of ared flower in her hair. 

‘‘There is an athletic boom in Spain, and the senoras and 
senoritas are in it, excelling in tennis, hockey, and other sports. 

‘Only this week the suggestion has been put forward that they 
should invade the bull-ring, but so far it has met with no response, 
and one may well hope that it never will. : 

“There are many other laurels to be won by Spanish women, 
and they are winning them. 

“Behold them now conducting orchestras in tea-rooms and 
singing in English love-songs composed in America. Spanish 
women have, indeed, arrived.” 


12 THE LI TERARA DIGEST 


Western Australia’s “Secession” 


ISING IN THEIR WRATH, the ‘embattled farmers”’ 
of the State of Western Australia voted, in a State-wide 
referendum on April 8 in favor of secession from the 

Commonwealth. 

Their grievance is that discriminating tariffs handicap tillers 
of the soil, fruit-growers and stock-owners, and they complain, 
according to one comment, that ‘‘the politicians of the East 
conveniently forget them except in a crisis.” 

The largest State in the vast Australian continent, West 
Australia, has an area of nearly 1,000,000 square miles, but with 
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The shaded area on the map shows the largest State in the 
Australian Commonwealth, Western Australia, where a majority, 
angered by agricultural distress, favor secession. 


less than one-twentieth of the Commonwealth’s total population 
of 6,500,000. In this region there is an undeveloped area, 
according to a Perth wireless to the New York Times, about the 
size of Western Europe. 

The State has only five members out of seventy-six in the 
Commonwealth House of Representatives, and the West Aus- 
tralians assert that they are almost left out of the calculations of 
politicians working near the great Eastern cities of Sydney and 
Melbourne, each with a population of more than 1,000,000. 


Wien the Constitution gives Western Australia the same 
representation in the Senate as the populous States get, that 
safeguard, it is argued, has lost its efficiency as the Senate has 
ceased to fill the important part in Australian political life that 
originally was designed for it. 

But it takes more than a vote to make secession a fact, it 
seems. United Press cables inform us that the Western State 
ean win free only by consent of the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment, which is very unlikely. Even the British Parliament could 
not authorize the split without that consent. Prime Minister 
Lyons, of Australia, suggests a constitutional convention, but the 
Melbourne Argus, in a cabled editorial, thinks that would be 
‘futile,’ and get nowhere. In the same election Western 
Australia chose a new State Premier, the Laborite Collier, and 
also voted against a constitutional convention. Collier is pledged 
to carry out the will of the voters, so no such convention seems 
possible. There, then, is the quandary. 

Cables to Tum Litrrary Dicxst from the Australian press 
reveal The Argus editorially emphasizing the vote on secession as 
merely a gesture of impatience at the Federal Government’s 
high protectionist policy. But “it can not be regarded seriously 
as an effective move toward secession,’”? and this influential 
yhewspaper goes on: 


“The people had made up their minds that the time had come 
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to indicate to the people of the Eastern States in an arresting 
fashion their resentment at the unfairness of the policies which 
gave uneconomic help to the secondary industries of the more 
populous States at the expense of the States which depended 
upon the primary industries. : 

‘‘A more prosaic task than banging the secession drum to 
startle their too complacent neighbors awaits the people of West 
Australia, but it is one offering possibilities of greater success. 

“The policies which proved harmful to the primary producers 
of West Australia have injured also other primary producers of 
the Commonwealth. It is obvious that the way to combat them 
is to seek their repeal in the Federal legislature in which they 
were devised.” 


Tus leading daily of West Australia, the Perth West Australian, 
looking toward the future, admits that Collier is apparently 
bound to oppose a constitutional convention, yet it rather 
favors one: 


“Tt might possibly lead to the redress of many grievances that 
produced the secession psychology. 

“Wailure of the convention would lend greater force to West 
Australia’s representations to the Imperial Government seeking 
secession.” 


Cables to Tus Lirprary Diaxst, from the London press 
show that The Daily Telegraph is not deeply imprest by West 
Australia’s secession vote, and this journal declares flatly: 


“The vote should not be taken overseriously. It is to be 
hoped that the long standing grievances will be removed and 
that we will hear no more of secession.” 


Tho the secession vote may be only a gesture, it is valuable, 
in the opinion of the Manchester Guardian, which gives us a 
close-up of the unfavorable position in which the State of West 
Australia finds itself: 


“Tt is one of the complaints of the men of the West that the 
politicians of the East conveniently forget them except in a 
crisis. 

“The vote should at least remind the Federal Government in 
the most graphie way possible that a large part of its people are 
utterly weary of having the inevitable difficulties of the world 
depression enhanced by that fatal policy of strangling trade 
through high-tariff barriers, a policy in which Australia has been 
a chief offender.” 


China and the Chicago Fair 


HE sudden decision of the Chinese Government not to 
participate in the coming Chicago Exhibition exasperates 
some Chinese editors. 

True, they believe the official explanation that the national 
crisis in China prevents her from spending any money on an 
exhibit to be sent to the United States. But they reproach the 
Government because this is realized only after months and 
months of preparations by Chinese producers. 

What the Government should have done, the Shanghai China 
Critic contends, was to refuse the invitation right at the start. 
But, this weekly notes, according to latest reports, a committee 
of Chinese producers has been formed to take over the duties 
of the China Commission for the exhibition which is being dis- 
banded by the Government. Among its duties this privately 
organized committee will have to gather the necessary funds 
for shipments to Chicago. All this impels the China Critic to 
question whether China is really sufficiently equipped to partici- 
pate in any such enterprise, and it remarks: 

“While we realize how the producers must feel regarding the 
Government’s decision not to join the exhibition, we ean not 
nevertheless indorse their plan of sending the exhibit to America 
by themselves. 

““We in the past participated in many exhibitions abroad, but 
experiences have taught us that seldom did our participation 
turn to be a suecess. The reason is, of course, not far to seek. 
China is, in comparison with other countries, a backward nation 
industrially, and is therefore in no position to compete with the 
other countries in the province where it does not excel.” 


LETTERS AND ART 
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A President After 


ASHINGTON IS RECEIVING earnest attention 
from the theater arts. 


While the Theater Guild is belaboring Congress 
in its play by Maxwell Anderson, called ‘‘Both Your Houses,” 
the cinema ‘“‘goes rather embarrassingly jingo”’ in ‘‘Gabriel 
Over the White House.” 

The latter ‘‘doesn’t let a demagogic issue escape,” says 
Richard Watts, Jr., of the New York Herald Tribune, and this 
eritic thinks the film will become ‘‘enormously popular, because 
it does have something to say. and proceeds 
to say it heartily, if cheaply.” 

“Tt is as frank in its propaganda as any 
Russian picture, and it is managed with all the 
extravagant heartiness of an American melo- 
drama.” 

The odd thing about it is that the film is 
based upon a book published anonymously 
here, but issued in England under the author’s 
name, Thomas F. Tweed, said to be the 
youngest brigadier-generalin the British Army 
during the World War. 

One might suspect him of being of the school 
of Erie Linklater, whose ‘‘Juan in America” 
was the occasion of laughter here as well as 
in England. 

But perhaps Hollywood has taken a satire 
too seriously. 

Just let Mr. Watts run through the tale of 
this President who never did or could sit in 
the White House: 

““At the beginning of the picture, Judson 
Hammond has just been elected President of 
the United States. He is merely a party hack; 
an amiable, commonplace fellow given to vague 
generalities and subservience to his managers. 
Then, while speeding along the highways out- 
side of Washington he is in an accident, and when he has recovered 
he is a new man—or, rather, as the heroine says, Gabriel the 
Messenger of God has descended upon him, and he has become, as 
the poetic doctor puts it, ‘a gaunt, gray ghost, with burning eyes.’ 

“Thereupon he discharges his conniving Cabinet, overawes 
Congress, establishes martial law, and organizes all of the un- 
employed into an army of reconstruction. He abolishes Prohi- 
bition by Executive decree, and when the gangsters bomb the 
White House he has them shot down by a firing-squad. 

‘“As a climax he terrifies the foreign diplomats by a display of 


Uncle Sam’s potential air prowess, forces Europe to disarm 
and pay her debts, and then dies gracefully, a new national hero.” 


Penruars because he has been sojourning at Santa Monica, 
California, Walter Lippmann, the political pundit of The Herald 
Tribune, has become movie-minded. So he turns movie critic, 
for the nonce, and bends his attention on ‘‘Gabriel Over the 
White House,’”’ having been moved thereto by the assurance of 
an ‘‘enthusiastic producer” that the public is ‘‘now more inter- 
ested in public affairs than in sex.” He begins by a word of 
reassurance to screen lovers: 


“No doubt there are great possibilities. But my own inelina- 
tion would be to reassure the great lovers by telling them that 
they are in no serious danger. They will not, I think, be pushed 
aside immediately by worthy but unattractive exponents of the 
gold standard and the regulation of public utilities. 

“Wor now that I have seen some moving-picture statesmen, 
the great lovers seem not only more enchanting than ever but 
astonishingly more efficient, learned, and profound in their 
knowledge of what is common to the whole race of men. There 
are, no doubt, realms of being, particularly those which have 
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Hollywood’s Heart 


their focus near the top of the human skull, that the great lovers 
do not know so much about. But what they know they do know. 
“Judging by ‘Gabriel Over the White House,’ I should say 
that the body politic is one kind of body that Hollywood has 
not yet learned about. Indeed, I never dreamed that such 
virgin innocence could come out .of the moving-pictures.” 


Then Mr. Lippmann gives you a specimen of his movie 
criticism: 


“The world of ‘Gabriel’ is the infantile world of irresistible 


President Who “Tells the World”’ 


That the countries owing money to the United States must pay their debts. 


wishes. More specifically, it is a dramatization of Mr. Hearst’s 
editorials. There is, for example, the great central scene in 
which the comatose but inspired President settles the debt 
question and the problem of armaments. 

“The Ambassadors of all the nations are summoned to meet 
him on the deck of a yacht, and a microphone which broadeasts 
to the whole wide world is set up. The whole world is listening 
and, of course, understands English. 

‘“The President, who by this time contrives to take on a little 
of the look of Abraham Lincoln, has a brief argument with one 
sly, effete, and absurd foreign diplomat after the other. To 
each, in brilliant and invincible repartee, he lays down the law, 
and his notion of repartee is to be just as insulting as possible. 
Then, to make sure that no foreigner will overlook the fact that 
he is being bullied, the fleet passes in review. 

“Instantly the world capitulates. The President of the United 
States has told the world in no uncertain terms where it gets off, 
and off it gets. The nations agree to pay their debts and to 
disarm. In a magnificent affair at the White House the Ambassa- 
dors sign the treaty on the dotted line, and the President, the 
savior of mankind through the Gospel of Mr. Hearst, has heart 
failure and dies in the arms of his mistress. 

““So I say, long live the great lovers of the screen, the cute 
ones and the dark purple ones, the wistful ones and the man- 
eaters. They fill the vacant hours and they have no ax to grind 
except at the box-office.” 

The English author confesses to have written the book while 
taking a holiday trip on a Mediterranean cargo boat, so 
Mordaunt Hall of the New York Times tells us. The theme 
of the book is attributed to a statement made by Gordon 
Selfridge to the effect that “what the United States needs is 


a benevolent dictator.’’ 
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14 THE LUTERARY SO Labs 


England’s New Literary Leaders 


EORGE MOORE AND JOHN GALSWORTHY have 
just died. Arnold Bennett preceded them but shortly. 
And not so long ago went Joseph Conrad, W. H. Hud- 

son, Thomas Hardy, and Henry James. 
There is nothing left to do but to “sift and appraise their 

achievement.” 

Who have taken their places? asks The Evening Standard 
(London). And it goes on to name Somerset Maugham, J. B. 


Diplomats Sign on the Dotted Line 


Tho they agree to disarm, the President suffers a heart attack. 


Priestley, Rose Macaulay, Aldous Huxley, A. J. Cronin, Louis 
Golding, Clemence Dane, and Charles Morgan. 

It is notable that D. H. Lawrence is unmentioned either 
living or dead. 

Some living writers may think their omission an error; but the 
above is what The Hvening Standard lists as the vanguard, and it 
turns to give some personal glimpses. Maugham is evidently 
the doyen of the group, for he was born in Paris in 1874: 


“He is cosmopolitan: his upbringing made him so. Born in 
Paris; at school in England; thence to the University of Heidel- 
berg. He came back to London and began to walk an East End 
hospital. 

“Out of his East End experiences came his first novel, ‘Liza 
of Lambeth.’ He has declared that there is little imagination in 
that book; that all he did was to put on paper the things that 
were under his eyes. 

“Tt decided him, anyway, to abandon medicine for letters. 
The journey was not easy; he knew hard times; ‘Mrs. Craddock,’ 
one of his early novels, was refused by eighteen publishers. 

“He has the jaw of a man who sticks to what he begins. He 
became a resounding success, financially and artistically. He 
once had four plays running simultaneously in London theaters. 
You are as likely to hear that he is in Siam, Borneo, or Singapore 
as in London, Paris, or Berlin.” 


J. B. PRIESTLEY, son of a schoolmaster, born in 1894, was so 
recently among us, that his ability to irritate from outspoken- 
ness must be still remembered. We read here: 


“The outbreak of the war found him twenty years of age. He 
at once enlisted and served till 1919 with the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s and Devon Regiments. When demobilized, he went to 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and then came to see whether the 
streets of London, and Fleet Street in particular, were really 
paved with gold. 

“A brisk descriptive pen gave him an almost instant success 
as a journalist, and ‘Brief Diversions,’ published in 1922, and 
‘The English Comic Characters’ (1925) showed him to be an 
essayist and critic of striking quality. He wrote two novels, 


(See page 13.) 
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‘Adam in Moonlight’ and ‘Benighted,’ which, some of his erities 
thought, did not suggest that he had a ‘big success’ in him. 

“Tn 1929 he collaborated with Hugh Walpole in a disappoint- 
ing novel ealled ‘Farthing Hall,’ and in that same year came 
‘The Good Companions,’ which made his name better known 
than that of any other writer of his generation. 

“The anonymous author of ‘The Gold Falcon’ introduces 
Priestley under a thinly disguised name, and says he caught 
Remarque’s readers ‘on the rebound’ from ‘All Quiet on the 
Western Front.’ However he did it, he achieved a spectacular 
success not likely to be repeated for many a day. 

‘‘Mr. Priestley lives at Highgate in the house in which Cole- 

ridge wrote ‘Kubla Khan.’” 


Ibe first of the two women has Scots blood, 
but while we are told her male forebears be- 
came Anglican parsons, such descent “hardly 
accounts for the sprightliness and wit of the 
author of ‘Potterism,’ ‘Crewe Train,’ and many 
another novel’’: 


‘‘Light-heartedness remarkably unmixed 
with light-headedness has been the recipe for 
Miss Macaulay’s work, and the real content 
wrapt in her charming tissue was rightly 
recognized when ‘ Dangerous Ages’ was awarded 
the Femina-Vie Heureuse Prize. 

“The latest novel, ‘They Were Defeated,’ 
strikes with suecess a deeper, unexpected note. 

““Miss Macaulay once said: ‘My mother 
liked reading detective stories and wearing her 
oldest clothes. She disliked sewing, mustard, 
eats, and very recently born individuals. My 
father liked walking and disliked afternoon 
eallers. Ishare all these likes and dislikes.’”’ 


Aldous Huxley, tho not the youngest, seems 
to rank as the enfant terrible of the group. He 
was born in 1894, and— 


“He was educated at Eton and Balliol, is 
short-sighted, six feet five inches in height, and has said, ‘I do not 
write for my readers.’ 2 

‘His first published work was ‘The Burning Wheel,’ a volume 
of poems that saw the light during the war. With each succes- 
sive book he has more deeply enchanted those who like his work, 
more deeply antagonized those who do not. 

‘‘J. B. Priestley found in him ‘a deepening grievance against 
life’; but his more virulent opponents would suggest that he 
can have no grievance against that which he has never appre- 
hended. He is as squeamish as a maiden vegetarian in a slaugh- 
ter-house. 

‘Since D. H. Lawrence’s death, Aldous Huxley is probably 
the most ‘banned’ of authors. The Alexandria Book Club 
burned ‘Antic Hay’; ‘Brave New World,’ which Bishop Hens- 
ley Henson declared to be ‘repulsive,’ was banned by the’ Aus- 
tralian customs, and, more intelligently, by the Irish Free State. 

‘‘His work is intensely idiosyneratic, and an intelligent man 
must read it whether he likes it or not.”’ 


A. J. CRONIN is Scots, thirty-six, and a doctor who abandoned 
that profession for novel writing. His ‘‘Hatter’s Castle” has 
been read here, but probably less widely than some of the other 
authors mentioned. 

Known here as journalist as well as novelist, Louis Golding 
has achieved a huge success in both countries with ‘‘Magnolia 
Street,’” which represents Manchester, where he was born in 
1895: 


“He spent his childhood in a district where on every other 
shop the announcements are in Hebrew and the dark eyes that 
flash at you are those of Rachel or Jael. 

“He left Oxford to become a wanderer upon the face of the 
earth, with Doomington, which is Manchester, always in the 
background of his consciousness. 

“He has tramped the world with a rucksack on his back, and 
he has written voluminously of what he has seen. Before 
‘Magnolia Street’ came there were many books which testified 
to his artistry. But that book was sure to come some day. 

“For ten years, he has said, he was making sketches for it 
because ‘the most mysterious and tremendous people I had ever 
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met or should meet were precisely those shoemakers, tailors, 
barmaids, clerks, sailors, carpenters, among whom I was born.” 


Artist, actress, novelist, playwright, chicken-farmer—that is 
Clemence Dane: 


“But writing was her great love; and she found success both 
with novels and plays. Out of the profits of ‘A Bill of Divorce- 
ment’ she bought a derelict Devonshire farm and made of it a 
charming home where she and her chickens have a splendid time.’ 


“The Fountain”? has made Charles Morgan well known to 
American readers. He was born in 1894, the same year as Huxley 
and Priestley: 


‘“Morgan was educated for the Royal Navy. He served in the 
Atlantic and on the China station between 1911 and 1913, when 
he resigned. He joined the Navy again in 1914 and served 
throughout the war. He is now a dramatic critic. 

“Charles Morgan’s reputation as a novelist was very quickly 
made. It rests on two books: ‘Portrait in a Mirror,’ which 
gained him the Femina-Vie Heureuse Prize in 1930, and ‘The 
Fountain,’ published last year. Those who care may see in the 
two titles something of the essence of Morgan’s work: something 
at once erystalline and liquid, pure of dross, and a little lacking in 
the lively animalcule that infest beverages less immaculate. 

“But any one concerned for letters is glad to know that ‘The 
Fountain’ was a great success in this country and America.” 


Debunking Lawrence of Arabia 


EBUNKING WAS THOUGHT to be an outworn 
literary fad. 

All of the great dead of the past had served their 
turn. But there are still some living heroes; and it appears that 
their turn is coming. 

Lawrence of Arabia, alias Aircraftsman Shaw, is said to be 
resigning from the Royal Air Force, so Mr. Hannan Swaffer of 
John Bull (London) seizes on him and writes an ‘‘open letter”’ 
telling Mr. Lawrence that his turn has come. It’s like this: 


““My Dear Lawrence: So they say that you are leaving the 
Royal Air Foree. : 

“Tt would be nice to know that disarmament had come true, 
if only to that extent. For, like many other people, I am utterly 
sick of reading in the newspapers about your latest ‘secrecy.’ 

‘‘Never was the mysterious so public as in your case. Altho 
it is not your fault, I am sure, your modesty has become a form 
of blatancy. 

‘““You were ‘Colonel Lawrence.’ You were ‘the Uncrowned 
King of Arabia.’ And now you are ‘Aircraftsman Shaw.’ How 
silly! 

‘‘After being the hero of scores of thrilling exploits in the 
desert, after brilliant work in the war, after being praised, or 
blamed, for a score of plots and schemes for this, or against that, 
you changed your name and hid yourself in a humble uniform 
in the Royal Air Force, because you wanted peace and quiet, 
they said, for the great task of translating the Odyssey! 

‘‘Then it was not for that reason. It was because your doctor 
had warned you that you had only eighteen months to live. 
Well, it is a new one on me that dying men are allowed to enlist 
in the Fighting Services. Of course, I do not believe a word of it, 
and I do not believe anybody believes a word of it. But they 
kept on printing it. 

“Well, anyway, ‘Aircraftsman Shaw’ was cheaper, I am 
certain, than ‘Colonel Lawrence.’ We all know you are a hero, 
a chivalrous gentleman, a scholar, a Paladin. We know that 
millions of Arabs trusted you when they would trust no one else. 

“But I have just returned from that part of the world where 
you made such a great reputation. And, frankly, my own idea 
is that adventures such as yours merely cost the country a great 
deal of money and, in the end, lead to nothing. 

“You see, the trouble about you was that you were so utterly 
unselfish, so far beyond suspicion. When other Englishmen 
have gone abroad, they have sometimes grabbed large tracts of 
territory, or been the nominees of some plundering commercial 
enterprise. 

‘‘When you advised some new diplomatic move, governments 
listened to you because you were so utterly unselfish about it all. 
And, quite frankly, between you and me, diplomacy, to-day, has 
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been proved to be just 
the bunk. 

““T was in Syria a few 
weeks ago. Now it was 
with your aid that the 
Emir Faisal became King 
of Syria. This was hailed 
as ‘the culminating step 
in the working out of the 
British policy in the Near 
East.’ Where is it? 

“When I was in Da- 
mascus, there wasn’t any 
Emir Faisal there. He 
had sloped off some- 
where else to found 
another kingdom, or to 
start some new trouble 
by his own aggrandize- 
ment. Somebody had 
told him to get out of 
Syria, or else he had 
merely run away on his 
own. 

““And there were the 
unfortunate Syrians be- 
ing tyrannized over by 
the French.” 


Ma. SWAFFER has some 
more bile to work off. 
He sneers at the great 
price, £400, for a copy His 
of ‘‘Seven Pillars of Wis- 
dom,’ which was the 
title of the unabridged ‘‘ Revolt in the Desert.’’ He sniffs at 
the man who said to him: ‘‘I have held ‘Seven Pillars of Wisdom’ 
in my hands,” and thinks ‘“‘this sort of hero-worship is a publie 


menace.’ And goes on: 


From ‘‘John Bull’? (London) 


Lawrence Unmasked 


“modesty has become a form of 
blatancy,’”’ says Hannan Swaffer. 


“Frankly, we have lost faith in all this sort of stuff. It has all 
failed, you see. The great diplomats are all exposed. The 
world’s great ‘mysteries’ are all ‘revealed.’ m 

“We realize that we have been kidded for years. All the wise 
people like you have failed; whether, in the desert, they have 
drest like Arabs, or whether, on their way to the Foreign Office, 
they wore tall hats in Bond Street, we do not believe it any more. 
The whole world is seeking freedom. And yet the whole world 
is clubbed by tyrants. The tumult and the shouting has died .. . 
or was it only just starting? It isn’t your fault. You are just the 
goat, like everybody else.”’ 


The Cover 


EW ENGLAND is written sharply on the face of this 
Gloucester fisherman. 

He looks out to sea from his background of fishing boats with 
sharp eyes in his weather-beaten face. 

In our issue of August 1, 1931, we gave another of Joseph 
Margulies’s works, a fisherman of Ogunquit, Maine, and then 
told of his studies in New York and Europe. 

Tho born in Austria he paints as an American— 


‘*A follower of no school or sect, but from absorption of great 
art, profound study, and deep concentration, he has evolved a 
distinctly personal view-point, mastering a technique that is 
entirely his own. 

“‘His first studies were at Cooper Union, where he went as a 
boy, and where he received his first prize. Later, at the Arts 
High School of the Ethical Culture School, he was awarded a 
two-year scholarship. He now teaches in both schools. He also 
studied at the National Academy of Design, where he received 
more prizes and new honors. 

“rom there he entered the Louis Comfort Tiffany Founda- 
tion on a fellowship, having been invited on the excellent quality 
of his work. Europe was his next adventure. He spent three 
years in traveling, visiting the great galleries of the world, and 
in study in Paris.” 


RELIGION AND SOCIAL SERVICE 
Making a German Christ for Germany 


ERMAN NAZIS ARE NAILING the swastika to 
the Cross to make an Aryan Church. 

All traces of the Jewish ancestry of the Christian 
faith are to be removed by making Christ a German and by 
substituting German mythology for the Old Testament. Thor 
and Wotan will be substituted for Moses and Isaiah, and tribal 
sagas will take the place of Proverbs and Solomon’s Songs. 
Jews may not enter the new sanctuary, and those who marry 
Jews will be excommunicated. 

However, it is only a small group 
among Germany’s 40,000,000 Protes- 
tants, we are told, who are engaged in 
this tremendous undertaking to estab- 
lish a new church on a new theology. 
The rest of the German Protestants, it 
seems, are appalled at the thought of 
such a plunge into a combination of 
pagan medievalism and Christian creed. 
American Lutherans, too, disown it. 

This effort to capture the Church for 
the Nazis is undertaken by a group 
known as the ‘‘German Christians,” 
who recently held their first federal 
congress. They have adopted, accord- 
ing to dispatches to this country, the 
following principles: 


“God has created me as a German.’ 

“Teutonism is a gift from God. 

“God desires that I fight for my Ger- 
manism. 

‘War service is in no case a ravishing 
of the Christian conscience, but is 
Obedience to God. 

“The faithful have the right of revolu- 
tion as against a church official who 
does not recognize the national uprising, 
and that unreservedly. 

“The goal of the religious movement of the ‘German Chris- 
tians’ is an Evangelical German Federal Church. 

“The State under Adolf Hitler calls to the Church, and the 
Church must heed the eall.’’ 


Blackstone Studios 


‘Panparations were made to introduce at Frankfurt a new 
church constitution and abolish church parliamentary govern- 
ment. In this new church, John Elliott tells us in a copyrighted 
dispatch to the New York Herald Tribune, racial purity will be 
recognized as a fundamental requirement for membership, and 
Christians married to ‘““‘members of an alien race”? (meaning 
the Jews, says Mr. Elliott) will be excommunicated. Church 
taxes, at present paid only by church members, will be replaced 
by a State tax on all citizens. 

The Nazi churchmen demand, also, that all the present-day 
leaders of German Protestantism, such as Dr. Friedrich Dibelius, 
general superintendent of the Evangelical Church; Dr. Georg 
Burghart, of the Berlin Cathedral, president of the German 
branch of the World League for Friendly Cooperation, and Dr. 
sruno Doehring, dean of the Berlin Cathedral and formerly 
chaplain-in-ordinary to the Kaiser, be removed from office and 
replaced by deserving Hitlerites. 

The spirit of the proposed Nazi reforms was exprest by Pastor 
Wieneke, of Soldin, who said: ‘‘ Let us go back to nature. The 
If Christ 
were to arise in our midst to-day, He would certainly be a leader 


swastika and the Cross of Christ belong together. 
~ } + . role aval Marxis « : . ; 1a ? 
in the struggle against Marxism and internationalism. 

An attack upon Dr. Dibelius by Wilhelm Kube, Nazi floor- 
leader in the Prussian Diet, was followed by great applause, we 
16 . 


A Nazi Church Improbable 
Says Dr. Fred H. Knubel, president of the 
United Lutheran Church in America. The 
“German Christians,’’ he adds, ‘‘are a small and 
unimportant group in Prussia.”’ 


read. Herr Kube took Dr. Dibelius to task for asserting in a 
recent circular that the Evangelical Church considers all men of 
all political opinion to be under God’s judgment. 

Sounding the key-note of the meeting, Herr Kube promised 
that the Nazi majority in the Prussian Diet would see to it that 
‘‘nadieal reconstruction in the Church follows,’’ and promised 
that the National Socialists ‘‘will ever be champions of the 
religious movement of the German Christ and will carry out 
the German revolution in the spirit of 
Martin Luther.” 

Strong resolutions adopted ask ‘‘equal 
fusion of the Chureh with the Nazi 
movement in a pure Aryan spirit; equal- 
ization of organist and pastor, and the 
living language to the exclusion of the 
ancient; dismissal of the Old Testament 
basis, and substitution of the German 
inheritance; instead of prophets, sagas 
and fairy-tales to take the leading per- 
sonalities from German spiritual, philo- 
sophical, and artistic life.” 


Ovor fate,’ said Herr Rosenberg, 
who is expected by some political ob- 
servers to become the moving force in 
the Foreign Office, ‘‘is to fight for new 
The new 
mythology ean not be downed. The 


times and for new futures. 


personifications of this mythology are 
the World War heroes, and the new 
German movement shows that un- 
counted millions are beginning to under- 
stand our 2,000,000 martyrs as a new 
living mythology and as a new religion.”’ 

“Wor us,’ said Pastor Hossenfelder, 
“‘a Nazi storm-trooper, in his battle equipment, is more God- 
inspired than a Church which fails to join rejoicingly in the call 
for the Third Reich.” 

The policy the Nazis will adopt toward the Roman Catholics 
remains uncertain, we are told. But the Kreuz-Zeitung, a 
monarchist newspaper, warns Chancellor Hitler that the pro- 
posal to install State commissioners to control church organiza- 
tions would lead to a great conflict with the Catholie Church. 
“German Catholicism will not lightly accept exclusion of the 
Pope,” it says. ‘‘Shall the Pope also be coordinated?” 

Constituting Germany’s largest religious denomination the 
German Protestants are, for the most part, we read in The 
Herald Tribune, members of the German Evangelical Church 
Union, which took form in 1924. German Protestantism arose, 
originally, from both the Lutheran and the Reformed Churches, 
but a movement toward union developed as far back as 1815. 
Other Protestant groups include a relatively small number of 
Old Lutherans, who did not join the Evangelical group, and some 
Moravian communities, Quakers, Methodists, and Baptists. 

All these Christians, according to a statement by Gotthard 
Rachner, member of the- National Board of German Christians, 
are opposed to the Nazi religious program. They ‘‘desire,”’ the 
United Press reports him as saying, ‘‘the maintenance of the 
entire body of the Christian faith, including the Old Testament. 
The substitution of profane sagas is unthinkable. A reform of 
school-teaching might possibly provide,” he says, “‘greater 
emphasis on the New Testament without, however, entirely 
disearding the Old.” 
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American Lutherans are inclined to doubt that the Nazists 
will be able to control the Church in Germany. 


can reliable information from private sources, says Dr. 
Ralph H. Long, executive director of the National Lutheran 
Council, in a published statement, shows that the ‘‘German 
Christian”? group is a movement affecting less than one-third of 
the total Protestant membership of 40,000,000. It is, he says, 
“a movement within the church but not of the church.” 
‘““Warnest members of the churches are reported,” says Dr. 
Long, ‘‘to be grateful that the present Government has delivered 
them from great dangers to their peace and safety, especially 
from that arising out of the 
atheistic movement, directed 
by the Society of the Godless.” 
The ‘‘German Christians,” 
says Dr. Frederick H. Knubel, 
president of the United Ilu- 
theran Church in America, are 
merely a small group in the 
State of Prussia, which ‘‘ desires 
to be allied to the present 
Government, and would, if it 
eould, establish one national 
ehureh of Germany.’ They 
have not had any important 
influence upon the Church in 
Germany, he says, ‘‘altho they 
have aimed to give wide pub- 
licity to their purposes.” 


‘Tue present reports from 
Germany are likened by Dr. 
Knubel to dispatches from 
Italy years ago which ‘‘aimed 
to assure us that Mussolini 
intended to take the Catholic 
Church under his wing and to 
establish it’ as an Italian 
Churech.”’ Dr. Knubel reminds 
us that there is no national 
church in Germany, and that 
other recognized churches in- 
clude the Roman Catholic 
Church, which holds a surpeme position in several States, the 
Methodist, and the Baptist. 

“These reports,’ says Dr. Knubel, ‘“‘reveal once more that we 
must carefully sift all news coming from a land that is in process 
of tremendous political changes.” 


Wide World 


standards. 


Concurring in Dr. Knubel’s statement, Dr. Samuel G. Trexler, 
president of the United Lutheran Synod of New York, says, 
“the Church is above all national governments. The world has 
happily been evolving out of a union of Church and State. The 
program of the ‘German Christians’ would anew plunge the 
conscience of mankind into medievalism. I believe the Chris- 
tians of Germany will not tolerate such a movement.” 

“Tf the Old Testament is not good enough for German Na- 
tional Socialism, what must we say of the New?” asks the 
Baltimore Sun: 


“« After all, it was Jesus, also a Jew, who said: ‘They that take 
the sword shall perish by the sword.’ _ 

““And does not the New Testament contain the Epistles of 
St. Paul (born Saul), who had been something of a pre-Hitlerite 
himself, but evolved into the great apostle of universality? 
Surely none was more Jew than he, Can the writer of the decla- 
ration that ‘charity never faileth’ be accommodated in the 
Nazi gospel? 

“Tt would seem simpler to pitch the whole Bible overboard 
rather than to mock the seanty remainder by the Nazis’ approval.” 


The “Lung Block’”’ 


New York’s worst tenement-house block, which is to be demol- 
ished to make room for an airy, sanitary housing built on modern 
Nearly 3,000 people live in these rookeries. 
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Air and Sun for the Infamous 
“Lung Block” 


T LAST! 


The infamous ‘“‘lung block’? on the lower east side 

of Father Knickerbocker’s big town is to go. A 

new village, to be named after him, is to spring up in its place. 

Plenty of air, sunlight, and elbow room, and no more little con- 

sumptives to be carried off to the free wards. What a saving in 
health, happiness, and good citizenship! ° 

“Lung block” is the name given to New York’s worst square 
of squalor by Ernest Poole 
when he was living at the 
University Settlement in the 
days when  tenement-house 
reform was talk. Thirty-three 
years ago the Tenement House 
Committee condemned it as 
the ‘“‘worst’’ in the city. 

“T know of no tenement- 
house block in New York which 
is so bad from a sanitary point 
of view, or from a criminal 
point of view,” thelate Robert 
W. de Forest observed a few 
years later. ‘‘ Every consider- 
ation of public health, morals, 
and decency requires that the 
buildings on this block be de- 
stroyed at an early date.” 

Now, in 1933, they are to be 
demolished, thanks to the en- 
terprise of the Fred F. French 
Company and the aid of the 
R. F. C., which loaned $8,075,- 
000 for the clean-up and the 
building of Knickerbocker Vil- 
aS lage on the site. 

It consummatesa dream Mr. 
French had when he was re- 
cuperating in a hospital four 
years ago. 

But, he says, “it was the 
President and the Secretary of the Treasury who finally put it 
over. President Roosevelt is very enthusiastic about it.’”? When 
Mr. French made hisapplication to the R. F. C. he was supported 
also by the State Housing Board, the Emergency Public Works 
Commission, and former Gov. Alfred E. Smith. 


T axesu rookeries, as Mr. Smith calls them, house close to 3,000 
men, women, and children. They will be replaced by twelve- 
story-and-basement fireproof apartments of steel and concrete 
construction. They will contain 1,662 apartments and 6,030 
rooms at an average rental of $12.50 a room per month. 

Work will begin in the first part of May, and, according to a 
published statement by Mr. French: 


“‘Tt will provide immediate unemployment relief, 2,000 men 
will be engaged actually on the site, another 8,000 in shops, 
foundries, factories, mines, lumber camps, ete. About $8,000,000 
will be distributed among about 10,000 people, averaging about 
$800 per person per year. 

“‘Tt will encourage the revival of business in a broad sense, and 
may lead to other like developments in other cities. 

“Tt definitely will give to the families and their children, 
1,600 of them who will live in this development, a new type of 
living which will stand as a model for the country at large.” 


“Here,” comments The Times, “is a genuine venture in slum 


clearance, not on so large a scale as might be desirable, but at 
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least directed at the right point.” ‘‘It is,” says The World- 
Telegram, “‘one of the most heartening things that have hap- 
pened in New York City during the depression.” 

But with The Herald Tribune it is still a question whether any 
large number of such projects could be successfully undertaken. 
“A rebuilding project covering, say, the whole of the lower Kast 
Side,” it thinks, ‘“‘would raise possibly insoluble problems in 
economies, taxation, finance, city plan and social requirements, 
not the least of which would be the problem of housing those who 
now live in the ‘lung blocks,’ since the $12.50-a-room rental in 


Courtesy of the Fred F’. French Company 


Here Lungs Will Be Safe 


Knickerbocker Village, which is to displace the rookeries seen in the other picture. It is to be built 
by the Fred F. French Company, with the aid of a loan of $8,075,000 from the R. F. C. 


the new construction is considerably above the minimum rentals 
now paid by the poorest classes. In other words, the single new 
apartment will not permit us to assume that the housing problem 
is solved, fine tho the project is in itself.” 


A MASSED attack on all slums is taking place in Great Britain, 
where they have been a problem for many generations. In 
moving the third reading of a new housing bill in the House of 
Commons, Sir Hilton Young, Minister of Health, declared: 
*“Too long have the slums acted as radiating centers of disease 
of the body, mind, and social order. The clearance work must 
be done, and the Government means to see it through.” 

According to the London News Chronicle, the Government 
would provide the essential finance in the form of a subsidy, 
and such financial provision as might be required in order that 
the work may be carried on with the greatest possible speed and 
efficiency. 

‘In an age of electricity and chromium plating,” writes H. V. 
Morton in the Laborite London Daily Herald, ‘‘millions of 
people are living in surroundings as barbarie as those of our 
Saxon forefathers. They are actually worse, for in the old days 
the serf, no matter how hard his life, was a kind of poor relation, 
whereas the modern slum-dweller is an outcast.’ 

Mr. Morton has made a tour of the slum districts of the 
great industrial cities of England. They have appalled him, 
and he declares emphatically: 


“The slums of Britain, that mountain of bad living, are a cancer 
in our national life. 

“A country is happy and fortunate only in proportion to the 
well-being of its people, and while we suffer this army of out- 
casts—from whom, by the way, we are glad to take votes and 
rent—to exist in conditions that are a disgrace to them and to 
us, we can not call this country great or happy. 

“We have clearly reached the end of an epoch. Our first task 
is to bring ourselves up to date. We can not talk about Progress 
and Civilization while millions of our people are still bogged 
in the nineteenth century.” 
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Prophets Rap Profits 


ROPHETS THUNDER AGAINST the profit motive 
as one of the chief causes of our economic ills. 
Greed is indicted as the thief of human rights by 
Roman Catholics, Protestants, and Jews. 

Pope Pius XI, the Federal Council of Churches, and the Con- 
ference of American Rabbis have attacked the ‘‘aceurst hunger 
for gold” and ‘“‘the cruel wealth of the few,” and warned that 
moral chaos will result unless the plight of the underprivileged is 
permanently relieved. 

More recently, 160 prominent 
Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish 
ministers, meeting in New York, 
issued a manifesto calling for a 
‘new deal’ for the underpriv- 
ileged. Something more than 
the ‘‘palliative of emergency 
relief’? is needed, it is recited, 
“to reestablish justice and 
brotherly love.’’ Adequate pro- 
vision for the aged, unemploy- 
ment insurance to ‘‘remove the 
haunting dread of destitution 
which gnaws at the heart of mil- 
lions,’”’? and a reduction of the 
hours of labor to ‘‘check the 
breaking down of our hardly- 
won standards of living’’ are de- 
manded. 

Summing up a program, which 
contains “‘the minimum require- 
ments,’ the manifesto concludes: 


“The churches and the syna- 
gogs call for immediate provision 
of food and shelter for all the children of God; the opportunity for 
regulated work, and a sense of security for the worker; an economy 
inspired not by competitive greed, but human love and brother- 
hood that shall eventually prevent men from deriving their 
comforts from the discomforts and hurts of their fellows.”’ 


A same ideals are demanded by the Methodist Ministers’ 
Conference of New York City. The conference adopted a resolu- 
tion of its social-service commission, of which Dr . Ralph W. 
Sockman is chairman, declaring its conviction that industry 
based on the profit motive is doomed. 

The resolution recites: 


“We now know that the Kingdom of God ean not be built 
upon the poverty of the many and the absurd and eruel wealth 
of the few. F 

“It daily becomes more apparent that people have been used 
for gain when gain should have been used for people. 

‘Property rights have pushed aside human rights. Financial 
values have taken precedence over human values. This has 
resulted in such an uncontrolled orgy of production unrelated to 
consumption needs that our economic system is in a state of 
collapse. 

“It is our conviction that industry based solely upon the 
profit motive is doomed. 

“The least definition with which the Christian conscience can 
be satisfied is that society is an organized cooperation for provid- 
ing the largest possible measure of life for the greatest number. : 

“The present system, which permits private hands to manipu- 
late for profit the proceeds which are vital to the economic well- 
being of all our people, must be set aside, or so fundamentally 
changed, that the chief end of our economic activity shall be to 
meet the needs of all. 

“Our traditional philosophy of rugged individualism must be 
modified to meet the demands of a cooperative age. 

“We refuse to recognize that unemployment and depression 
are inevitable. : 

“Implicit in the Christian ideal of mutual aid are the possi- 
bilities of a planned society wherein production and consumption 
are properly related. 

“This will involve also such a redistribution of wealth as to 
remedy the present gross inequity.” 
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If you 


drive a 


LYMOUTH 
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get top performance 


.. at lowest 


Owners of Plymouths—and cars listed 
at the right! The Socony-Vacuum Board 
of Engineers has studied the lubrication 
requirements of your engine. The result 
is Mobiloil “AF.” It is made especially 
to give your engine smooth performance 
and utmost economy in operation. You 
save money with less gas, less oil, fewer 
repairs, and longer car life. 

The Plymouth Instruction Book says: 
“Proper lubrication is of vital importance. 


Lubricating with the best materials will be 


cost with 


repaid many times by long wear and good 
service . . . When selecting engine oil 
make certain it is of highest quality.” 

The proven quality, proven stamina, 
and proven economy that have made 
Mobiloil the world’s largest-selling oil, 
are especially developed in Mobiloil 
“AF” for cars listed here. 

Start the Spring driving season off 
right. Drain and refill with Mobiloil 
“AF” today. Ask for Mobiloil “C” for 


your transmission and differential — fa- 


mous for protecting and quieting gears. 


Tune in onthe Socony-Vacuum radio program, 
“The Inside Story of Names that Make the 
News,” every Friday night at 9:30 E. S. T., 
Columbia Broadcasting System, coast-to-coast. 


Mobiloil “AF” 
STUDEBAKER PLYMOUTH 
DE SOTO FORD 


PONTIAC 
TERRAPLANE 


Seormceo N y¥- VAG U-UM 
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MERGER OF STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW YORK AND VACUUM, OLD COMPAS: 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


West Virginia’s Roadside Fountains 


HE STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA not only builds good 
roads, but she supplies them with good drinking-water 
from roadside fountains. 

Fortunately, the State is well equipped with mountains; 
from these the water-supply is obtained. 

Just how it is managed is told in Engineering News-Record 
(New York) by L. P. Street, assistant engineer of the State road 
commission, with de- 
tails and diagrams we 
have not room to re- 


produce. He writes: 


‘“After a spring has 
been found in a favor- 
able location, it is ob- 
served through a period 
of dry weather to de- 
termine if the supply of 
water is sufficient at all 
times. Factors enter- 
ing into the selection of 
a site are scenic beauty, 
shade-trees and park- 
ing space. 

“The State health 
department is then 
notified of the location 
of the spring. A rep- 
resentative of this de- 
partment is sent to 
sample the water and 
to inspect the surround- 
ing territory for possible 
sources of pollution. If 
a favorable report is 
received from the health 
department, an agree- 
ment is entered into 
with the  property- 
owner conveying the 
water rights to the 
State. 

“At the source of the spring a supply basin is constructed, 
covered with a concrete lid, so that it is not possible for surface 
water to enter. An overflow pipe serves the double purpose of an 
air vent, and of maintaining a fairly uniform pressure at the 
fountain. A waste-pipe is placed near the bottom to be opened 
and used when the basin is washed and cleaned. 

‘‘Where the supply basin is located a long distance from the 
fountain, the water becomes warm in the summer before reaching 
the point of consumption. A cooling basin is placed at about a 
depth of twelve feet directly under the fountain. The warm water 
enters the top of this basin through the conduit pipe leading from 
the supply basin, the pressure forcing the cool water into the 
open pipe leading from the bottom of the cooling basin to the 
mouthpiece on the fountain. This method of cooling the water 
has proved to be very economical and effective.” 


Courtesy of The Engineering News-Record (New York) 


“A Cup of Cold Water” 
West Virginia is going after the Biblical blessing in a big way by lining her 


roadsides with drinking fountains. 


M OsT springs occur where the ground-water in a porous stratum 
is brought to the surface by an impervious stratum. If the natu- 
ral yield is insufficient, as is often the case in dry weather, it 
can be inereased by constructing a collecting gallery running 
parallel to the outerop and leading to a central collecting basin. 
Mr. Street goes on: 


“The most satisfactory type of collecting gallery is made by 
trenching into the impervious layer and laying a vitrified clay 
pipe with small openings. This pipe should be back-filled with 
gravel to a considerable height above the impervious layer. 

““A pipe leading from the drinking fountain carries the waste 
water to a water-trough, which is built as an integral part of the 
fountain or located near by. This water is used to fill automobile 
radiators and as a drinking supply for animals. 

“In cold climates it is not advisable to develop a water- 
supply that will not furnish a sufficient amount of water to keep 
a bubbler constantly flowing during the winter months. At 
points where the temperature falls as low as 10 degrees below 
zero, it is found that a bubbler flowing constantly will not freeze.’’ 


The water is cold in hot weather, too. 


Hemorrhage Stopt by Bird’s Muscle 


ONFRONTED WITH A HEMORRHAGE, 
serious one, the doctor can now stop it instantly, under 
certain conditions, by a simple application of the muscle 

of a bird. 

This, writes Dr. Ogliastri in Science et Monde (Paris), is a thera- 
peutic novelty. 

It has even removed a serious peril involved in certain opera- 
tions—that of the pos- 
sibility of a subsequent 
blood clot. 

But this is among the 
possibilities of the fu- 
ture. The certainties 
seem to be as follows. 
Writes Dr. Ogliastri: 


even a 


“The blood, as all 
are now well aware, is 
not, in a true sense, a 
liquid. 

‘““Tt is composed of a 
solid part formed of 
microscopic elements 
referred to as globules, 
swimming in a liquid 
substance called plas- 
ma. 

“The blood, as soon 
as it emerges from the 
vessels, undergoes phy- 
sico-chemical modifica- 
tions ending in its 
coagulation. 

“The clot is made 
up of a substance 
termed fibrin, present- 
ing the aspect of 
meshes or links close 
together, imprisoning 
the globules. 

“Tt appears that 
fibrin is the product of the action of a substance technically 
termed ‘thrombin’ upon another substance normally in the 
blood plasma and known as ‘firbrigenic’—giving rise, that is, to 
fibrin.” 


Tas tissues, and especially the muscular tissue, of birds, con- 
tain the two substances—the plasma containing, for its part, 
only the fibrogenic substance. Dr. Ogliastri then proceeds to 
give us these further details: 

“If we previously remove the blood of the bird in such a way 
that it has no contact with the tissue mass, the blood will remain 
liquid indefinitely, coagulation not being possible. 

““These considerations have led certain authorities to utilize 
the coagulating power of the muscle of the bird. 

““Hemorrhages are a real difficulty for the surgeon, and at the 
same time a great peril for the patient. 

“All physical expedients hitherto adopted proving insufficient, 
Dr. de Martel and his aid had recourse to a biological procedure 
based upon the hemostatic action of the muscle of a bird. 

“Thanks to this procedure it has been possible to cheek hemor- 
rhages that must otherwise have proved fatal. 

“Obviously a method capable of affording such service to the 
surgeon was speedily found susceptible of more general applica- 
tion, 

“Other experts resorted to it in varying cases, especially to 
stop hemorrhages following dental operations or operations on 
the ear or larynx. . 

“Among the patients known technically as hemophiles— 
whose trouble is due to more or less diffieulty where the coagula- 
ane of the blood is coneerned—such hemorrhages may endanger 
ife. ’ 

‘Any bird almost can be used, but Dr. de Martel has employed 
the pigeon, because it can be obtained readily, and because its 


maladies, which are rare, occasion symptoms sufficiently definite 
not to be missed.” | 
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ILLUSION: 


The magician shoots the ar- 
row—apparently through his 


lovely assistant—and it fixes 
itself in the very center of the 
bull’s-eye! The girl smiles 
while the audience gasps! 


EXPLANATION: 

The arrow which the marks- 
man “shoots through” his as- 
sistant simply folds up into 
the crossbow! The arrow 
which is embedded in the 
target is shot by the girl her- 
self from a belt concealed 
under her dress when she 
touches a little spring. The 
girl also releases a ribbon 
from the front of her dress— 
the continuation, seemingly, 
of the ribbon attached to the 
arrow in the target. 
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Copyright, 1933, R. a Reynolds Tobacco Company 


IT’S FUN TO BE FOOLED... 


IT’S MORE FUN TO KNOW 


Let’s look at the i//usion in ciga- 
rette advertising that by certain 
magic processes raw, inferior 
tobaccos can be made as sooth- 
ing as cough syrup. 
EXPLANATION: The easiest 
cigarette on your throat is the 
cigarette that is made from the 
choicest ripe tobaccos. Cheap, 
raw tobaccos are, as you would 
naturally expect, harsh in their 
effects upon the throat. If you 


have to consider your throat, 
the quality of the tobacco in 
your cigarette is important. 


It is a fact, well known by leaf 


tobacco experts, that Camels 
are made from finer, MORE 
EXPENSIVE tobaccos than 


any other popular brand. 


Camels are as non-irritating as 
a cigarette can be because 
Camels use choice, ripe, cost- 
lier tobaccos ...in a matchless 


blend. 


NO TRICKS 
—JUST COSTLIER 
TOBACCOS 


IN A MATCHLESS BLEND 
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The Forgotten Patient 


E IS THE CHRONIC INVALID 


pital’s failures. 


one of the hos- 


The hospital is interested mainly in the patient who 


ean be cured and discharged in a short time. But chronic 
diseases “‘are considered the property of the patients to do with 
as they please,” says Dr. Morris Hinenburg, assistant director 
of the Montefiore Hospital in New York City. 

This lack of organized care for the chronic sick, he >adds, 
“eonstitutes a failure in the history of hospital development.” 


He proceeds in The Modern Hospital (Chicago): 
** Any institution for the eare of the chronic sick must be pre- 


pared to retain patients until all medical effort has been ex- 
hausted in their behalf. and longer, if the patient still requires 


(Chicago 


From Power Plant Exgineerin 


lf You Sat on One of These Blades 


You couldn’t hear a firecracker. 


medical observation. Chronie illnesses are by definition pro- 
longed illnesses, and instead of the average stay of a fortnight 
in the acute general hospital, patients may remain in the hospital 
weeks, months, and even years. The diagnosis of incurability 
should never be made by one scientist in the presence of another. 

“The custodial care received now by many of the patients in 
homes for the aged and ‘incurable,’ where many of the chron- 
ically ill are institutionalized, is not adequate for the large 
group of chronic sick. Patients of all ages and from all walks 
of life are in the ranks of the chronic army and each should 
receive care in accordanee with his special needs. 

‘‘Chronie disease is a definite and specifie branch of medicine 
which offers a greater challenge to the medical scientific world 
than do the acute diseases. 

“The patient in the acute hospital is a medical problem only 
during his average stay of two weeks. In a hospital for chronic 
disease he is not only a complex medical problem but a difficult 
social and economic problem as well.”’ 

Piccanrs suffering from chronic disease are, as a rule, of little 
interest to the majority of physicians, but chronic disease affords 
unusual opportunity for study, because patients are under obser- 
vation over longer periods. It is important, therefore, Dr. 
Hinenburg thinks, that the care of the chronic sick be in the 
hands of men and women who will have more than a passing 


interest in the patients. He goes on: 


“In another branch of the service, nursing, the problems of 
selection and organization are equally difficult. The glamour and 
dramatic interest of the acutely ill patient are as attractive to 
the majority of nurses as they are to physicians. Dr. E. M. 
Bluestone, director, Montefiore Hospital for Chronie Diseases, 
New York City, the largest voluntary hospital of its kind in this 
country, has often stated nursing a chronic patient well is 
the acid test of nursing, and that statement is, in my opinion, 


the best thought to keep in mind in this phase of nursing service.” 
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Faster Than Sound 


F YOU COULD SIT ON THE END of one of the low- 
pressure blades of a modern high-capacity steam turbine 
when it was in operation, and some one exploded a, 

firecracker behind you, it wouldn’t scare you in the least. 
Indeed, you'd never even hear it, for you would be going so 
fast the sound would never reach you. 
Such blades in some of the larger turbines travel at the rate of 
13.8 miles per minute; considerably faster than the speed of 
sound in air! Saysa writer in Power Plant Engineering (Chicago): 


‘Naturally, when traveling at this speed, anything that may 
strike the blades, particles of water or solid matter, causes terrific 
erosion. Even gases; a rotor operating at this speed in air at 
ordinary pressures would heat to a red heat in a short time 
because of the friction of the air. A small stream of water 
directed across the path of the blades, it is said, will wear them 
through in a matter of minutes. $s 

“In practise, of course, these blades travel practically im a 
vacuum. The steam which keeps them moving travels at speeds 
only slightly higher, so that the relaive s»eed between blade and 
steam is small. But even so, if there are impurities inthesteam, 
or if water particles are present, the blades are subject to erosion b | 
and, in practise, this constitutes one of the serious problems. + 

‘This question of turbine-blade erosion is one with which all 
power-plant operators are concerned. The picture shows what 
happens in instances of this kind. 

‘*‘In steam turbines the problem is to keep water away from the 
blades, but in hydraulic turbines we want to keep the water in 
contact with the blades as much as possible. Well, at Hoover 
Dam they will have plenty of water to work with, the whole 
Colorado River in fact. Work on this stupendous project is pro- a 
ceeding rapidly, and the construction of the power plant hasnow __ 
been started.” 3 


An Artificial Heart 


TS ADVANTAGES WOULD BE OBVIOUS. 
Whether it is possible is another question. 
The problem, we read in Lu (Paris) has fascinated the 
greatest medical minds ever since Harvey’s discovery of the 
circulation of the blood. It continues: 


“Until now it has not been possible to achieve this aim. 
To be sure, it has been possible to construct an apparatus com- 
prising a sort of pump which, applied to an animal after the ~ 
removal of the heart, maintains the creature’s blood circulation. _ 
Nevertheless, death is well-nigh instantaneous. 

‘‘Moreover, the blood which it has been possible thus to cireu- 
late, thanks to the apparatus, is not the blood of the animal, but 
blood of an ‘alien’ origin. 

“For years the American Professor Gibbs has been working 
over anew apparatus. He succeeded in making a device intended 
to replace the heart, and imitating perfectly its anatomy—ven- 
tricles and auricles capable of maintaining perfectly the blood 
circulation of the animal during a certain period. 

“Its one defect consisted in its incapacity to adapt itself to the 
rhythm of the animal subjected to experiment. 

** Professor Gibbs went to Europe, where, at Vienna, he made the 
acquaintance of a Hungarian expert to whom he suggested that 
they work together in their researches.” 


Siocon, we are told, the experiment was crowned with success. 
The writer goes on: 


“The artificial heart is an apparatus consisting of two pockets 
of rubber contained in a metallic envelop. 

“A current of electricity and a battery regulate the flow of 
liquid into the apparatus, which in turn dilates and contracts. 

‘Here is the mode of the experiment—its technique: 

“The animal is put to sleep to avoid making it suffer needlessly. 
Its body is opened, and its heart is taken out. : 

“To its arteries are adjusted the glass tubes of the artificial 
organ. The operation must not last more than a minute or 
two, for otherwise the life of the animal is imperiled. 

“Even when the operation proceeds at the required rate of 
speed, the animal remains inanimate for a quarter of an hour at 
least. Only by degrees do the re flexes manifest themselves anew. 

‘The circulation again becomes normal, and the artificial heart 
has revived the animal. The animal thus revived has been 
kept alive for more than six hours after the operation.” 
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So LhA DE MANGE 


Tue Ile de France, since her maiden voyage in 
1927, has been the choice of many thousands 
of distinguished passengers. Her First Class pas- 
senger list has always been a Who’s Who of those 
prominent in the artistic, scientific, professional 
and industrial world. During that time, her dec- 
orations and appointments have won for her the 
title of one of the most beautiful ships in the trans- 


atlantic service. It is our belief that her passengers 


will now find her even more luxurious, more 


beautiful, more completely satisfying than before. 
e Her Smoking-room, two decks in height, has 
been repaneled in light, gay woods so that the 
effect is bright and colorful. The two 
side staircases have been eliminated, so 
that this is now one very large room. 
The Grand Salon (a masterpiece of de- 
sign by Sue et Mare, and decorated by 
Nelson) has had its forty great columns 


relacquered in another color, and its 


which will avive al Prey 50 
Voth River Mednesday April b 
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furniture and hangings modernized. The superb 
Salon de Thé (designed by Ruhlman, and deco- 
rated by the Ateliers Marc Simon) has been 
completely renewed. 

e Extensive alterations have been made in the 
First Class living quarters. Many cabins have 
been enlarged. Many private baths have been 
added. Lighting has been improved, and telephone 
service installed in every stateroom. To eliminate 
all possibility of creaking noises in the woodwork, 
the panel-joints of every cabin have been padded. 
¢ Similar improvements have been made in the 
Tourist Class. There is a new bar in the Smoking- 
room; and a Gymnasium has been 
installed for the exclusive use of Tourist 
Class. All the staterooms have been re- 
decorated with new, attractive hangings. 
e Any travel agent will be glad to 
make reservations on the J/e de France. 


French Line, 19 StateSt., New York City. 


The ILE DE FRANCE sails from New York for Plymouth and Le Havre: 


MAY 27 ¢ JUNE 17 


APEIL 29, ¢ 


ROLY 7. -« 


JULYg@@s °* AUGUST 19 
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Save time in buying. Get ex- 
actly what you want. Let the 
classified telephone book tell 
you where to buy advertised 
products and services. 

Look for the trade name of 
the brand you want — Exide, 
RCA Victor, Multigraph, for 
example. Authorized local deal- 
ers and agents are listed there 
for your convenience. 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 
Working the Big Cats in the Kleig Lights 


\ I ERO was so cross that he wanted to 

bite somebody’s head off. 

In fact, the martyrdom that goes with 
being a movie star was provoking to all 
the lions and tigers. 

How they hated the rehearsing, and re- 
and rehearsing in the Kleig 
lights that drive flaming swords through 
the eyeballs and make the brain sizzle. 


Photographs by courtesy of the Detroit Sunday News 


Nero Was in No Mood for Rehearsing 


And they didn’t have the glorious re- 
wards that go to human movie stars. 

The flattery, fan mail, swell clothes, 
names in head-lines and in bright lights 
all this was unknown 
And as for salaries, a beef 


to the big cats. 


| shinbone was the most that any of them 


looked for after a magnificent day’s work 
before the whirring cameras. 


Havine no ambition, philosophy, vanity, 
or avarice to strengthen them for the ordeal, 
the big felines found Hollywood just a 
place of hard work and rotten tempers. 
Which brings us back to Nero. 

Nero once romped the African plain and 
lay in wait for the juicy zebra. 

Men captured him, and some “‘bring- 
him-back-alive’’ merchant delivered him in 
New York. 

3y strict attention to business, Nero be- 
” eireus lion—one of the 
troop of giant pussies with which Clyde 


came a “‘big time 


Beatty dares scratches, bites; and worse, 
for the breathless delight of large and ex- 
pectant audiences. 

Beatty has now been making a picture, 
“The I 


“nets,” and he says he’ll never handle that 


>: ta ” 
sie Cage, 


with forty-three of his 


many at one time again. “It takes too 
much out of a fellow. And besides, I want 
to live for a while longer.” 

Some of our readers may remember 


a story that we printed about Beatty some 
years ago, when he first began to scramble 
a mob of lions and tigers. 

It is he who uses a light chair, which he 
carries with him inside the bars to side- 
track the irritability of any bad actor of 
his troupe that comes after him in a bel- 
ligerent way. 

Of his recent doings in Hollywood while 


filming’ ‘‘ The Big Cage,’’ we are given some 
exciting glimpses by the Detroit Sunday 
News. The Nero incident is narrated in 
Beatty’s own words: 


‘“Remember when my pet, Nero, jumped 
me last year, and put me in the hospital 
for twelve weeks?”’ the trainer asked. 
‘Well, the seript called for reenactment of 
that scene for the movies. We had to do 
it over and over again—a most monotonous 
proceeding. 

“‘Kinally we decided it was perfect, and 
we decided to ‘shoot.’ Nero was not en- 
joying it so much. He was unusually 
peevish, and I don’t like any of them that 
way. 

“But the cameras were ready, and we 
had to go on. Nero came at me, and I 
turned my back for a moment, as arranged. 
Instead of standing in the customary 
spot, something prompted me to step 
aside. 

‘““T moved none too quickly. Nero just 
missed my head as he leapt. It was a 
close call, but it made a dandy movie 
shot.”’ 

‘“Where were the cameramen during all 
this ‘shooting’? he was asked. 

“They had a smaller, movable cage, in- 
side my arena and could shoot directly on 
the scene from almost any angle.” 


Ir seems that lions and tigers hate each 
other at sight, and are always spoiling for 
a serap. Cousins are that 
Perhaps the lion 


yay sometimes. 
yawps that Africa is 
God’s country, and the tiger snarls that 
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DELICIOUS PREPARED SOUPS . 


iy 
My 
Sy 


SLOWLY 
COOKED 


A LITTLE AT A TIME 
to capture 
pihdelemee ae 


ihe is only one way to make 
perfect vegetable soup—cook it 
slowly, in small batches, until the full 
flavor of each vegetable is thoroughly 
“brewed in.” That’s the way it’s made 
at home—and the way it’s made by 
Heinz. 


Thirteen choice vegetables—fresh from 
the garden—contribute their goodness 
to Heinz Vegetable Soup. In sunny 
Heinz kitchens, white-clad. chefs use 
expert care to retain the rare, elusive, 
delicate vegetable flavors. You'll find 
it rich and wholesome —truly “home- 
style” in flavor—and very nutritious. 


Save yourself trouble and expense by 
serving Heinz soups frequently. There 
is a wide variety from which to choose. 
Each is fully prepared, ready to serve, 
and mighty good to eat. Order an 
assortment today. 


He Jer He BN Ze GO My PeAENeY 


PITTSBURGH, U.S. A. TORONTO, CAN, + LONDON, ENG. 


SOME OF THE NEW 57 VARIETIES 


Cream of Celery Gumbo Creole Cream of Oyster 
Vegetable Noodle Beef Broth 
Mock Turtle Mutton Broth Pepper Pot 


Cream of Green Pea ClamChowder Cream of Tomato 
Cream of Asparagus Cream of Mushroom 


HEINZ 


homemade Atyle 


SOUPS 


READY TO SERVE 


MORE FUN 
AT SEA 


pul! 

2 WH 
ple 
VISITS ASHORE IN 6 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


en route to 


CALIFORNIA 
o NEW YORK 


Every detail and facility of the new 
Grace ‘“‘Santa’’ fleet was designed for 
your good times. You dance in the 
smart Club to an Anson Weeks orches- 
tra... dine in a great Hall where the 
dome rolls open to the sky ... play on 
the spacious Sports Deck and swim in 
the largest outdoor tiled pool on any 
American ship. They’re the world’s 
first ships having all outside staterooms 
with private baths. 

In addition, Grace Line—and only 
Grace Line—provides shore visits or in- 
land excursions en route in Hayana, Co- 
lombia, Panama, El Salvador, Guate- 
mala and Mexico! Yet Westbound trip 
takes but 16 days; 17 days Eastbound. 

Remarkably low one-way rates. 25% 
reduction for round trip. Weekly sail- 
ings. No passports. Complete rail-water 
cruise-tour ’Round America at extreme- 
ly attractive rates—including rail from 
your home to either coast and return 
home again by rail. 

For even thriftier travel, sail on one 
of the popular Grace Cabin Class liners. 

2 Full outside ac- 
commodations,. 


Consult your travel agent or Grace Line: 
New York: 10 Hanover Sq.; San Francisco: 
2 Pine St.; Chicago: 230 N. Michigan Ave. ; 
Los Angeles: 525 W. 6th St.; also Boston, 
Philadelphia, Seattle and Victoria 
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THE LITERARY! DIGEST 


‘Asia is the only continent for a gentleman. 
| Their cousinly hostility suggests the ques- 
tion: If they ever did get into a mix-up, 
'tooth and claw, would the tiger or the lion 


come out on top? 


W att, that question was put to a test. 
The lion won. 

Would the lion, fairly matched, always 
win? 

Beatty thinks so, and gives his reasons, 
based on a difference in their style of 
fighting. The tiger is more furious, the lion 
more fundamental. The lon fights more 
like a bulldog, the tiger more like a—well, 
a cat. 

Mr. Walter W. Fuller, who writes the 
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You simply can’t rehearse a scene like 
that.” 


Hence the cameramen were ready and 
the fight was ‘‘a real one, unfaked.” Ex- 
plaining the preparation for starting it, he 
said: 


Because I had my back turned, the di- 
rector was to give me the signal to move 
when the lion prepared to spring. 

I figured the animal would attempt to 
attack me if I appeared off my guard, and 
| was right. Sultan, the lion, was so in- 
tent on watching me he didn’t see Tommy, 
the tiger, on the pedestal above. 

Tommy had watched Sultan come 
through the tunnel and was prepared to 
spring at the first opportunity. When the 
lion crouched to jump at me, the director 


Tommy and Sultan Put Up a Glorious Cat Fight 


News story, tells us how the encounter 
came about, and doesn’t forget the studio 
scenery: 


A huge, thick-maned Nubian lion trotted 
along beneath an archway of low-hanging 
branches. Apparently oblivious to his 
surroundings, he might have been out for 
a morning constitutional on the unin- 
habited veldt. 

At a faint sound, foreign to his ears, the 
lion drew up abruptly at the edge of the 
clearing. He blinked his eyes at the sudden 
burst of sunlight, then stared intently ahead. 

In front of the lion, only a few yards 
away, stood a man clad in white. He held 
a revolver in his hand. His back was 
turned toward the beast. 

The king of the forest remained motion- 
less, glaring, for a moment. Then he be- 
gan to ereep stealthily toward the human 
figure. 

He flattened on his quivering haunches, 
preparing to spring. 

Suddenly, from somewhere above, a 
snarling tiger hurled itself through the air 
onto the lion’s back. 

“Shoot!” eried the white-clad figure, as 
he swung quickly around—and a battery of 
movie cameramen started to grind out what 
Clyde Beatty, youthful animal trainer, 
honestly believes to be the greatest lion- 
tiger battle ever filmed. 

‘““We shot that scene without a single 
rehearsal,’ Beatty said, in relating some 
of his Hollywood experiences during the 
filming of his starring picture, ‘‘The Big 
Cage.” ‘As usual, the director insisted 
on a rehearsal, but I eonvineed him the 
best opportunity for a realistie battle 
would be when the two animals first met. 


raised his arm, and I leapt into the safety 
eage. Almost simultaneously, the tiger 
sprang and the fight was on, in earnest. 

And that claw-to-claw, fang-to-fang 
battle. between natural enemies of the eat 
family proved conclusively that the fight- 
ing prowess of the lion is superior to that 
of the tiger, according to Beatty. 

The tiger lost the battle, after a terrific 
strugele. 

“We used an untamed tiger for the 
scene, because we figured a good fight was 
more likely to ensue,” the trainer con- 
tinued. ‘‘That tiger never before had been 
in a cage with a lion. 

““Nearly a score of movie stars watched 
the battle, and the majority of them bet 
on the tiger. 

“T had no idea which would win, but 
figured Sultan had an even chance, tho 
lions are gang fighters and a tiger is sup- 
posed to be invincible in a single-handed 
battle with almost any animal. 

““My reason for giving the lion an even 
chanee was that I knew that when one 
takes hold with his teeth it is in a vital 
spot, while a tiger sinks his teeth and 
hangs on wherever he grabs first. That’s 
exactly why Tommy lost the fight. 

“While the tiger was simply hanging on 
to a shoulder, the lion was maneuvering 
into position to get at his enemy’s throat, 
all the while using his blade-like claws to 


great advantage. From now on, I’ll bet 
on the lion. 
“There was nothing more inhumane 


about that conflict than 


there is in a dog- 
fight or a prize-fight.”’ 


Beatty declared that “handling thirty 
or forty lions and tigers during the regular 
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routine of a fifteen-minute, two-a-day 
circus act is child’s play, compared with 
working those same ‘cats’ for five or six 
hours at a stretch, under a battery of 
scorching and blinding Kleig lights, for 
the movies.” In fact: 


“Handling cats for the movies is too 
tough on a fellow,’ he complained. ‘‘The 
animals become irritable and restless. At 
times they refused to go on with the act, 
and that made me work under a terrific 
strain. Occasionally a light struck me in 
the eyes, and I had difficulty in seeing the 
animals. In turn they rebelled when they 
were temporarily blinded in the same 
manner.”’ 

Beatty said it took him two weeks to 
simply acclimate his animals to the new 
surroundings and the lights. The terrific 
heat and the changing of the entire routine 
of the act placed Beatty in what he con- 
siders the most dangerous ‘‘spot”’ of his 
entire career as a trainer. 


Q UESTIONED about -his training methods, 
he said: 


“*T like to take the animals when they’re 
about three years old. Then they are 
easiest to train. The jungle-bred animals 
are preferable, because those born in cap- 
tivity become so accustomed to humans 
they are difficult to handle. I take one 
-animal at a time. 

“We'll say I take a tiger first. I simply 
keep at him until he does what I want 
him to do. 

“Take Venice, my ‘roll-over’ tiger, for 
instance. I can do almost anything with 
him, yet he is treacherous. At first, he 
rolled over only twice. Now I can make 
him do that trick as often as I want. He’s 
about the finest trained tiger I ever saw. 
I was lucky to get such an intelligent 
animal. It took me about three weeks to 
get Venice to really act. 

““Next, we’ll say, I decide to train a lion. 
Well, I’ll put Venice, the tiger, on a pedes- 
tal in the cage, while I work with a lion. 
In that manner the animals become accus- 
tomed to working in the arena together. I 
continue that method gradually until I 
finally get all of them together—lions and 
tigers, males and females. 

“Tt took me a long time to convince 
Nero that he wasn’t to nip off my nose 
when I get close to him and ‘stare him 
down,’ as I do. That’s all in the training. 
He’s a great animal, even if he did attack 
me. Even a dog may bite his master. 

‘And, speaking of dogs, that reminds me 
of a friend of mine who had a mixed group 
of two bears, two leopards, and two police 
dogs. He had to substitute lions for the 
dogs because the dogs were so vicious he 
couldn’t handle them.” 

Beatty was born near Chillicothe, Ohio, 
twenty-eight years ago. He ran away from 
home to join a circus and has never re- 
gretted it. During the worst depression the 
modern world has ever known, he is at the 
peak of his career—and realizes he can’t 
stay up long. He hopes to make an ex- 
tensive tour of Europe in 1934 and then 
retire. 


Old Man River.—Household furniture is 
floating away on the Ohio River flood, and 
in some instances the householders are 
floating away with it. You recall, no 
doubt, how in a former flood, a Marietta 
musician, driven from his house, and lacking 
a boat, rode down the river on his bass viol. 

‘‘His wife,” said the music critic covering 
the event, “accompanied him on the 
piano.”’—Detroit News. 
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You've earned..You need..a 


REAL VACATION 


"Here’s what you can 
do in just 2 weeks 


Palms ... Sunshine... 


REAK AWAY from routine sights and 

scenes this summer. Within the usual 
time and cost limits of an ordinary vacation, 
you can visit Southern California ...and 
come back with energy renewed, imagina- 
tion stirred, your whole life enriched by 
the memories of an unforgettably glorious 
experience. 

From most points in the country, even a 
two-weeks vacation gives you at least eleven 
days actually here. Costs while here (nor- 
mally about 16% under the U. S. average) 
as well as costs of getting here, have been 
further drastically slashed—lowest in fifteen 
years. Clear, rainless days and cool nights 
(yowll sleep under blankets) will restore 
your joy of living. What a wealth of ways 
you'll find to have a good time in this world- 
playground: 

All your favorite sports in new, inspiring 
settings. The broad beaches and bright pleas- 
ure-islands of the blue Pacific. Crystal lakes 
in mile-high forests, and nearby, the eternal 
snows of a real glacier. The glamorous for- 
eign atmosphere of Old Mexico, of ancient 
Spanish Missions, palms, orange groves and a 
port where ships from the seven seas lie at 
anchor. The gaiety of Hollywood, world 
entertainment center. The delights of Pasa- 
dena, Glendale, Santa Monica, Beverly Hills, 
Long Beach, Pomona and scores of other 
cities surrounding big, cosmopolitan Los 
Angeles. Come, enjoy it all this summer, 
when you need it most! 


every vacation joy’ mid cool Pacific breezes 


FREE — New 72-page Vacation Book 


To help you plan, we offer free one of the 
most complete vacation books ever published 
... just off the press... 72 pages, 150 inter- 
esting gravure photographs, map, informa- 
tion about routes, itemized costs and day- 
by-day details of everything to do and see 
here. Send coupon today for your free copy. 
Or for further authoritative, unprejudiced 
information, write us your own questions 
about a Southern California vacation. 
ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, LTD. 


Come to California for a glorious vaca- 
tion. Advise anyone not to come seeking 
employment, lest he be disappointed; but 
for the tourist, attractions are unlimited. 


“cation costs may 
/ never be so low again in 


SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


t All-Year Club of Southern California, Ltd., 
Dept. 4-K, 1151 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Send me ree illustrated book giving complete details 
(including costs) of a Southern California vacation, 
Also send free booklets about the counties checked. 


: 

‘ ia) Los Angeles {_] Orange {_] San Diego 
: ( Kern (J Santa Barbara LJ Riverside 
: Name = 

' Street__ = 

+ City aaa State 

H (Please Print Your Name and Address) 
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SS Wachinitlin 


SISTER-SHIP TO THE 
MIGHTY MANHATTAN 


Maiden Voyage to Europe 
MAY 10 


Later sailings June 7, July 5 to Cobh (Ireland), 
Plymouth, Havre, Hamburg. 


LAGS WAVE...old sea-dogs doff their 

caps in salute... America thrills with 
pride at the latest addition to her great pas- 
senger fleet—the new S. S. Washington! It 
is because of theimmense popularity of the 
Manhattan that we bring you her magnifi- 
cent sister-ship, the S.S. Washington. These 
are thetwo fastest cabin liners in the world. 

Americans are among the hardest trav- 
elers in the world to please... and it’s 
because we know /ow to please you that 
United States Liners are so increasingly 
popular! 

On the new Washington, as on every 
United States Liner, you will find some- 
thing joyously different! It’s the American 
standard of living—at its peak on these 
great ships. 


A Great American City Afloat! 


% 705 feet long, 86 feet wide.. 
huge passenger decks... 
tors between all decks:..smart shops... 
beauty parlor...sound picture theatre... 
swimming pool, gymnasium, children’s 
playrooms...telephones in Cabin rooms 
.. Practically every Cabin Class room with 
bath or shower and toilet...every room 
with real beds—not a berth in Cabin, 
Tourist or Third Class. 


. seven 
passenger eleva- 


Min. Rates Cabin Tourist Class Third Class 
One Way +$151,00- “$102.50 $77.00 
Round Trip .. $287.00 $182.00 $135.50 


See your local agent. He knows travel values. 


UN ITED STATES LINES 


ROOSEVELT STEAMSHIP CO.,, 
General Agents 


Main Office: No. 1 Broadway, N. Y. 
Offices and Agents Everywhere 


Inc. 


UTMOST OCEAN SERVICE 


| for 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 
A Midget’s Life in Our Big World 


N ordinary bed is big enough to get 
lost in, and “have a chair” is an 
invitation to take a climb. 

Door-knobs are almost too high to reach. 
while a booth telephone is uselessly distant, 
it is practically impossible to ride in 
trolleys, or shop, or walk in the street, for 
| erowds gather to block one’s path and to 


And in a dense crowd one 


| stare curiously. 
| can see nothing but feet. 

| Sueh are some of the inconveniences of 
| living in a world where everything is too big. 
‘Hardly a thing in the world is built 
says Mrs. 


our convenience,” Marie 


By courtesy of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch Sunday Magazine 


John and Marie Winters Often Have 
to Stand on Tiptoe 


Winters, who is about three and one-half 
feet tall, telling of the experiences of herself 
and her four-foot husband, John. ‘But 
since I have never experienced any different 
proportions,” she adds, ‘‘I am not so con- 
scious of my unusually small size as you 
might think.’ 


| W HAT it is like to live in an oversized 


world she explains in an article in the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch: 


At a dinner party last night I finished 
eating, as usual, about the time the other 
guests were well started. The man on the 
right, who had obligingly found books for 
my chair, so I would be able to reach the 
table, smiled down at me as I sat back and 
watched every one else eat. 

‘It must seem a funny world to you,” he 
remarked. How .many times I’ve heard 
those words! ‘I suppose you and your 
husband can order one meal in a restau- 


| rant and have more than enough for both?” 


he asked. ‘‘Must be quite a saving.” 
If I hadn’t dreaded answering a lot of 


questions that I’ve been asked thousands 
of times, I weuld have told him that 
what we save on food we must spend on 
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OPERATES ON A.C. AND D.C, 


This man is 


SHAVING 


NO WATER, NO SOAP, NO 
BLADE—he doesn’t even need a mir- 
ror. He could shave in the dark. The 
Schick Dry Shaver glides over his face, 
shaving close and clean with not the 
slightest irritation. It is as gentle as rub- 
bing your face with your finger tips. 


YOU CANNOT CUT or scrape 
yourself with a Dry Shaver. It actually 
gives you a new skin as your old blade- 
calloused skin flakes off with using the 
Schick. It shaves tough beards or ten- 
der skins. 


BELIEVE 22,856 MEN? They use 
the Dry Shaver every day of their lives 
and know the last word in shaving com- 
fort and economy. 


FIRST EXPENSE IS THE LAST 
There are no blades to buy—nothing to 


get dull, sharpen or replace. 
NEW PRICE 715 


GET A DEMONSTRATION. Dealers in 
most cities sell Schick Dry Shavers. But if your 
dealer has none, send $15 (in Canada, $19.50) 
direct to us for a Dry Shaver. It is guaranteed. 


Schick Dry Shaver, Inc., Stamford, Conn. 
Pacific Coast: — 

Schick Dry Shaver Distributors, Reno, Nevada 
Canadian Distributor:— 

Schick Dry Shaver, Ltd., Westmount, Quebec 


SCHICK 


DRY SHAVER 


FOR WOMEN TOO. The Dry 
Shaver is gentle for delicate skin. Does 
not increase _ 
the growth of 7 
hair, darken 
the color, nor 
enlarge pores. 
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clothes. John and I both have to order our 
garments specially made, and that costs a 
surprizing amount considering the little 
material we use. Occasionally John does 
find sports clothes in a boys’ department, 
but suits are not tailored to fit him, and 
usually when he appears in public he must 
wear a tuxedo so he will not be mistaken 
for a child. 

Only once in my life have I gone into a 
store and found a pair of shoes that fit, 
and they were samples, made up for display 
purposes. A child’s shoe in my length has 
broad toes and almost no heels, and is not 
shaped to fit. I heard once that a certain 
store had 100 pairs of extra-small-sized 
women’s shoes in an exhibit, and I dashed 
down, fully intending to buy all of them 
if they would fit, but the shoes had been 
sent on—much to my husband’s relief. 

I look just as funny in a child’s dress as 
a normal-sized woman would look if she 
enlarged a pattern for a little girl’s dress 
and tried to make a frock for herself. If a 
child’s dress is my length, it is too narrow 
through the shoulders and bust, has no fit 
at the waist-line, and hangs unbecomingly. 

For a show I need an evening dress which 
takes about two yards of silk, but costs far 
more than one might suppose—about twice 
the usual price. I need many changes, and 
transfer men are always surprized to find 
I have an oversized wardrobe trunk. 


Bion Providence has been kind to her, 
says Mrs. Winters. Her size, which causes 
her so many inconveniences, assures her a 
good income from shows; she and her hus- 
band have hundreds of friends, and they 
are féted wherever they go. Born in 
France, weighing five and one-fourth 
pounds at birth, Mrs. Winters weighed only 
nineteen pounds when she came to this 
country. The show business beckoned to 
her. And now she tells us of her ro- 
mance that led to marriage: 


I think fate was still taking a hand in 
my life, for one day in Minneapolis a 
midget man joined the show, and, a year 
and a half later, John and I were married. 

For a long time I had thought I might 
never fall in love and be married like other 
women, because big men never appealed to 
me. I used to go places with them, but I 
always said I would never marry one. They 
never seemed to take anything I said 
seriously, but always treated me with an 
amused, tolerant air. Besides, it was so 
awkward, on account of the difference in 
our sizes, for them to make love to me, 
and they were apt to pick me up and kiss 
me, which never seemed very romantic! 

My midget sister is married to a man 
six feet, two inches tall. They have a baby, 
now nearly a year old, who seems perfectly 
normal in every way. But her husband is 
always laughing about his “two babies.” 

Asa matter of fact, I never knew but one 
other little man except my husband, so I 
didn’t have much ehoice. I refer, of course, 
only to men who are perfectly normal in 
every way except size. 

But if you think I had no competition 
with John, you are wrong! John certainly 
had plenty of girl friends. Normal-sized 
young women. 

Even now we are always running into one 
of his old girls, it seems. 

In the street or in stores, Mr. Winters 
isn’t bothered much by crowds, “‘for he 


ean pass as a child, but I have some dis- 
Reading on: 


rar! 


turbing experiences. 


The other day I went into a department 
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THE STORY OF 
OHN Y. DELAY 


1919 “Would like to go to Europe” 
BUT... family cares prevented. 


1909 “7 would like to go to Europe” 
BUT... he got a job and didn’t go. 


1933 ... TODAY “Would like to go.” 
Not busy BUT afraid to spend the money! 
= head 


1929 “Would like to go”... BUT... 
TOO BUSY! 


1939 “Like to go!” BUT...too busy 1949 ... TOO LATE NOW! 


again! 


Pack up and GO! Now 


Everything seems to be in favor of those who are thinking of 
Europe this summer. We've written a booklet about it. It’s free. 
Steamship rates are down. Living costs are absurdly low in many 
quaint European towns. The booklet gives the figures. 7, EUROPE 
It’s Holy Year in Rome. Davis Cup matches in France. and back 
Musical festivals in honor of Wagner in Germany. $13400 
- ! i e — 
Pack up and GO! But send the coupon for this See a 
usual free booklet first. That’s where your trip begins. many fine ships 


This message sponsored by Transatlantic Steamship Lines: Anchor Line, Canadian Pacific 

Steamships, Cosulich Line, Cunard Line, French Line, Hamburg-American Line, Holland Amer- 
\ ica Line, Italian Line, North German Lloyd, Red Star Line, United States Lines, White Star Line. 
\ 4 


TRANSATLANTIC STEAMSHIP LINES, 80 Broad St., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen:—Will you please send me, without obligation, 
your free booklet “This Year of All Years.” 


NAME 


ADDRESS 2 


WHY BUY 


@ Letanengineer 
tell you the economy of quality 
lubrication: 


“T have long been a constant 
user of Quaker State. My guide 
to motor lubrication is the 
speedometer. Every thousand 
miles, I change oil. I never add 
any between changes. Spring 
and Fall, I change to the grade 
for that season. That’s all. 


“T own a Cadillac, speedom- 
eter reading 65,000 miles ap- 
proximately. Up to date, I have 
not spent a cent on the engine; 
and J attribute this trouble-free 
performance to Quaker State 
and methodical lubrication.” * 


Avoid common oil. Every 
gallon averages about 3 quarts 
of motor lubricant and 1 quart 
of “light-end” oil. This light- 
end oil burns up after a hundred 
miles or so. 

Quaker State takes out this 
light-end material... at the re- 
finery. You get 4 quarts motor 
lubricant per gallon, net. After 
a hundred miles or so, you still 
have 4 quarts. 

Look for the Quaker State 
sign. Most) places now supply 
Quaker State from the patented 
green-and-white drum. 
double-sealed at the refinery. 


QUAKER 
STATE 


MOTOR OILS 


Price now 30c per quart except 
in several high-freight areas 
of the Rocky Mountain States. 


*What's your experience? Write us. 
Quaker State Oil Refining Co., Oil City, Pa. 
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store for a spool of thread. All the sales 
people were busy and, before I could get 
one to wait on me, a whole crowd gathered 
and pushed in around me so close I could 
hardly breathe. They began asking dozens 
of questions. 

‘“‘T’m sorry,’’ I said, ‘‘but I came in here 
to shop, just as you did.” 

Then I hurried away without my thread. 
Especially now that so many stores have 
eut down on the number of clerks, I have 
almost given up trying to shop. If I have 
to wait a few minutes such a crowd gathers 
I can’t do anything but run. 

When I do get a clerk to help me, I point 
to something and say, ‘“‘I’ll take this. 
Please wrap it quickly. I’m in a hurry.” 
And often I’m so nervous I don’t get what 
I really want after all. 

I avoid street-cars. As soon as I get on, 
people begin saying, ‘‘Oh, look, there’s a 
midget!’’ and every one in the car turns 
and stares. 

I have gone back to Europe several 
times to visit my family, and enjoyed the 
boat trips because I had time to make 
friends, and was accepted into the social life. 

It isn’t always pleasant to walk along the 
street and be stared at, so I go as fast as I 
can, never stopping to look in windows. I 
have to guard against curious children, who 
sometimes do the most surprizing things, 
such as squeezing my face or poking me in 
the eye! 

In a very dense crowd I feel panicky, 
because I get jabbed in the face with elbows 
and can’t see anything but feet, and some- 
times find it hard to breathe. 

John and I can never go to the beach or 
out in a park and enjoy ourselves. The 
worst thing is that people stare almost as 
if we are strange animals and not human 
beings at all, and they don’t seem to 
think we are really intelligent. Just be- 
cause we are small, is there any reason why 
people should think we aren’t bright? 

Of course, no one ever forgets us, and 
John and I have hundreds of friends. We 
seldom go to a new town without being 
entertained by some one who remembers 
having met us. 


Aime she needn’t do housework, Mrs. 
Winters says ‘‘there isn’t anything I can’t 
do.”’ By putting a box by the stove, an- 
other by the table, and stepladder by the 
cupboard, “‘I can cook as well as any one.” 
Continuing: 


John has some amusing experiences driv- 
ing a ear, because he looks so much like a 
small boy sneaking off with his father’s 
automobile. The bigger the ear, the easier 
it is to handle, he says. He has driven an 
eight-cylinder car across the United States 
three times in one year. He must have 
extensions on the pedals, of course, so he 
can reach them, and a pad on the seat so 
he can reach the steering-wheel. 

Once we were driving through Pennsyl- 
vania and John was wearing a cap and a 
leather coat, which made him look more like 
a kid than ever. He was driving as fast as 
the law allowed, and we passed some traffic 
officers standing by the road talking. As 
John whizzed by two of them jumped on 
their motor-cycles and tore after us. John 
then pulled over to the side of the highway. 

“This your car?” one of the officers 
asked, eying John curiously. 

‘Certainly,’ John said. ‘‘Have a cig- 
aret?”’ and he passed his ease. 


Then the policemen laughed. ‘‘You sure 
had us wondering,” one said. ‘‘We thought 
some kid was out in a ear and had lost 


” 


eontrol of it. 
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Usually a careful buyer... 


WILL SHE BE UNWISE 
IN THIS? 


OMEN have earned the right to 
W:. called careful buyers, wise 
shoppers. Yet, when facing the respon- 
sibility ofmaking funeral arrangements 
and purchasing a casket, how many 
will be able to choose wisely? 

A properly made casket and one of 

oor construction may look very much 
alike. It is in the hidden values of ma- 
terials and workmanship that real 
worth is found. Therefore, unless a 
casket carries the name of a trusted 
maker, itis almost impossible to judge. 

That is why every National casket 
is trade-marked Funeral directors will 
tell you that this trade-mark is accept- 
ed as a pledge of the finest in quality 
and value. Yet National Caskets cost no 
more. You will find them in every 
grade, at every price. 

Here are two things you should do. 
First, decide to call a funeral director 
who supplies National caskets. Then 
you will be sure of getting the best. 
Second, send for and keep our booklet, 
“FUNERAL FACTS,” which discusses 
every detail you should know about 
funeral arrangements. A new chapter 
on costs is particularly interesting. 
Your funeral director has copies, or 
write us at Dept.D4, 60 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Boston, Mass, 


MAHOGANY |} 


The National Trade-mark specifies materials 
used and guarantees quality. Be sure to look 
for it on the casket you buy. 


NATIONAL CASKET COMPANY, INC. 
Display Rooms in Thirty Cities 
National Caskets Are Available Everywhere 
But Only Through Funeral Directors 
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“Mrs. G. B. S.”: The Power 
Behind the Dome 


AM going to refresh my heart by 
falling in love with her,’’ Shaw wrote 
to Ellen Terry in his best platonic vein, 
adding: 

~ “T love falling in love—but, mind, only 
with her; not with her million; so some- 
body else must marry her if she can stand 
him after me.” 

But fate, as we shall see, worked in an 
odd way to change that program, with the 
result that the ‘‘Irish millionairess’”’ of the 
famous letters has not had to ‘“‘stand’’ 
anybody after Shaw. And she seems to 
havestood him marvelously for thirty years. 

Mrs. George Bernard Shaw is credited 
with being one of the most helpful and 
self-effacing of wives. The American 
public hardly saw her during her recent 
fleeting visits with her husband to our 
Pacifie and Atlantic coasts. 

Newsreel audiences seldom or never 
catch a glimpse of her when the old master 
comes prancing down the garden path 
into the focus of the camera. 

She remains invisible while he spoofs 
America, smiles like the cat that swallowed 
the canary, and draws attention to his 
mighty brow, behind which all wisdom 
eurdles into wisecracks. 

In fact, “‘Mirs: G: B. S.”’ might be a 
thousand miles away from her oracular 
lord, as far as an awed public and its 
emissaries of the press can detect any 
signs of her presence in his life. 

Yet she is not only present, but is very 
much of an active force in his career, ac- 
cording to those who know the famous 


ee 


couple well. 


Or course it is the orthodox thing to say, 
especially in America, that ‘‘the little 
woman did it all,’’ ‘‘she made him what he 
is to-day,’’ and so on. In this case, it is 
generally agreed that no one but Bernard 
Shaw could have made Bernard Shaw. 
One is reminded of an English statesmen 
who, on being informed that So-and-so 
was a self-made man, remarked that he 
was the very kind of man that that kind of 
man would make. And that observation 
fits Bernard Shaw like a glove. 

But some people do say that Mrs. 
Shaw ‘‘made”’ her husband. They credit 
her with rare and precious gifts of service- 
ableness toward his career; in fact, the 
successful part of it dates from their 
marriage. And she has poured herself 
into that service, they say, with dis- 
tinguished intelligence as well as utter 
Says one admirer: 


? 


selflessness. 


The world knows next to nothing about 
her. It is her wish that it should know as 
little as possible. For, by an appropriately 
Shavian paradox, the least limelight- 
shunning of celebrities has the most lime- 
light-shunning of wives. Mrs. Shaw is the 
one woman in Britain, somebody has said, 
who has put all her brains into remaining 


unknown. 


Thus Mr. Hayden Church in the New 
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{he Berlin Express 


4 JOYOUS BERLIN NIGHTS—DAYS IN A 


) weeks’ vace 


On 


BY TAKING THE WORLD’S FASTEST LINERS 


Exhilaration of the swiftest ocean 
crossing ... with 4 to 7 Days in 
London, Paris, Berlin by these 
all-expense tours. Other longer 
tours to all Europe at lower and 
higher prices by Lloyd express 
and cabin liners and in all 
classes. 

Write for Booklets and Information 


describing these unusual tours at re- 
markably low prices. 


(Third Class Atlantic) 
GAILY ENTER the many-colored en- 


tertainments and impressive vistas of 
the Continent’s largest city. “Till- 
dawn” night life in vivacious cabarets 
and the gorgeous Haus Vaterland with 
its rooms of many nations. Imperial 
palaces, great churches, the marvelous 
Pergamon and other museums, acade- 
mies. The fashionable Kurfurstendam 
with its shops and tree-embowered 
restaurants. Sidewalk cafes and music 
festivals. A special visit to Potsdam 
and Sans Souci, the favorite residence 
of Frederick the Great. 


SPEED OVER the vast Atlantic in less 
than 5 days in the spacious third class 
of the record-breaking Twin Fliers, 
with every modernconvenienceat your 
command. Meet Continental night life 
in the picturesque Munich evenings, 
festivals, and dancing to lively music. 
Great promenade decks invite to a 
stroll or relaxation in the balmy sea 
air. The beautiful social rooms and 
spotless cabins, the delicious food and 
courteous service will welcome you to 
the hospitality of these famous liners. 


North German Lloye 


INFORMATION SERVICE, 57 Broadway, New York, will be glad to refer 


you to 


an experienced steamship agent in your neighborhood who can be of real assistance. 


OFFICES AND AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


TOURIST 


WELCOME 


fo a LAND of 


TREASURE 


¥ 
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JAPAN 


Join the treasure-seekers who 
are sailing across the Pacific 


to Japan this year—and enjoy 
the welcome that Japan is 
forever making ready for her 
visitors. 

The trip is easy and astonish- 
ingly inexpensive, with steam- 
ship fares the lowest in the 
world, considering service and 
the distance traveled—and 
the yen exchange strongly in 
your favor, The Japan Tour- 
ist Bureau provides a series of 
all-inclusive tours to show 
you the Empire’s choicest 
regions at the lowest possible 
cost. Write today for a book- 
let detailing these fascinating 
itineraries. 


Full information will be furnished 
by any of these Lines, any tourist 
agency, or by the Japan Tourist 
Bureau c/o Japanese Gov't Rail- 
ways, One Madison Ave., N.Y.C., 
or clo Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 
54S Eryih Ave. IN. SY. C: sor 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
1151 South Broadway, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
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York Times Magazine. Writing from 


London, he continues: 


What is she like then, this woman who 
looks after a ‘‘national institution’? She 
is an elderly woman now, for she and Shaw 
have been man and wife since 1898, and at 
the time of their register-office wedding 
they were, according to G. B. S., a “‘middle- 
aged couple.” Actually Shaw was then 
forty-two and she not so many years 
younger, so that she is now presumably in 
the late sixties, he being seventy-six. 

In her youth she was not unlike the 
masterful Ann Whitefield in Shaw’s ‘‘Man 
and Superman,” but the years have mel- 
lowed her as they have her husband. To- 
day she is plump, with a rather small face, 
soft, gray hair brushed straight back, kindly 
ereen-gray eyes that beam through nose 
glasses, and a general-air of repose and 
calm. She dresses in modified Edwardian 
style which, to her surprize, is again 
fashionable. She is a strong advocate of 
short skirts. 


even the trace of a brogue, Mrs. Shaw 


might, as the saying is, be anybody. The 
fact is, however, that she is able, shrewd, 
intellectual, and cultured, with definite 
artistic gifts. ‘‘A clever woman,’”’ Shaw 
pronounced her soon after their first meet- 
ing, when writing to Ellen Terry. 

With her qualities—not to mention the 
considerable fortune she inherited from her 
father—Mrs. Shaw might have made an 
outstanding career for herself. Instead, she 
subordinated everything to assisting the 
man she loved, and whose genius she recog- 
nized, to realize all of his great possibilities. 
And to this extent undoubtedly she 
‘““made’”’ him. 

She was rich; Shaw was then relatively 
poor. But not even as an easy way of 
securing independence had he the slightest 
idea of being false to his almost fanatically 
antimarital views. ‘‘Marriage,”’ declared 
the hero of ‘‘Man and Superman,” un- 
doubtedly speaking for his creator, ‘‘is to 
me apostasy, profanation of the sanctuary 
of my birthright, shameful surrender, igno- 
minious capitulation, acceptance of defeat.”’ 


Weverrsexzss, Charlotte Payne-Town- 
shend ‘‘lured G. B. S. into matrimony as 
effectively as his own Ann Whitefield did 
the furiously protesting John Tanner,’’ 
Mr. Church records, continuing: 


She did so largely, no doubt, because she 
happened to be fond of him, but mainly, 
it seems certain, because she recognized 
that, provided with a comfortable home 
and an assured income, there were no 
limits to what he might do. 

She was a daughter of Horace Payne- 
Townshend, a rich magnate of Derry, 
County Cork. 

An interest in Socialism led her to make 
the acquaintance of Mr. and Mrs. Sidney 
Webb, who wrote extensively on economies 
and kindred subjects, and it was through 
the Webbs that, in 1896, she became ac- 
quainted with Shaw. 

Shaw and Miss Payne-Townshend were 
fellow guests of the Webbs during an 
autumn holiday at Stratford St. Andrews, 
in Suffolk, and were thrown together a 
good deal, their hosts being absorbed in 
each other and their own writings. 
| A few months later when G. B. S. 
had returned to London, he began spending 
| his evenings at Miss Payne-Townshend’s 
residential flat at 10 Adelphi Terrace— 
afterward their home together—and, as the 
| Terry correspondence shows, she was 


Irish like Shaw, but, unlike him, without |’ 


boss 
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W.S. Basinger, Pass. Traf. Mgr., 
Room 403, Union Pacific Railroad, 
Omaha, Neb. 


Please send me a copy of ‘‘Western 
Wonderlands’’ (no obligation). 
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ROAD MAPS 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS 
AND TRAVEL HELP 


Wherever you plan to travel in the United States, 
Canada or Mexico, write us telling when and 
where you want to go. We will send, postpaid, 
free, state road maps of each state you pass thru, 
marked with your best routes, illustrated booklets 
of interesting vacation and historic spots, and 
camp and hotel guides. Also a Conoco Passport, a 
small pocket folder, which introduces you to 
18,000 Conoco stations and dealers and provides 
you with ace to record the expenses of your 
trip. The Conoco Travel Bureau, operated by 
Continental Oil Co., is Amer- 
ica’s foremost free travel serv- 
ice. Address Dept. 4 , Conoco 
Travel Bureau, Denver, Colo. 
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ALL EXPENSES + ELEVEN COUNTRIES + 60 DAYS 


See France, Monaco, Italy, Switzerland, 


gium, Holland, England and Scotland. 


32 Days — France, Belgium, Hol- 
land and England—$270 _, gpg 
\ 


Guatantees Tiavel ComfoiT 


Want To Go ro EUROPE 


Some Day? 


Let Edwin Robert Petre tell you 

how. He knows the “‘ropes."’ 
Send stamped addressed en- 
velope. 


Institute of Foreign Travel 
80 Broad Street, New York 


Cassell’s New French Dictionary 


French-English and English-French. ‘Best in existence,” 
Says Critical Review, Paris. Cloth, 1043 pp. Prepaid $2.68. 
rhumb-notch index, 75c extra. Full flexible leather 
thumb-notch index, $6.00, prepaid. FUNK & WAG- 
NALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York. 
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taking part in his work as a volunteer 
secretary. 

“She doesn’t love me,’’ Shaw wrote to 
Miss Terry. ‘‘The truth is she is a clever 
woman. The idea of tying herself up again 
by a marriage before she knows anythine— 
before she has exploited her freedom and 
money power to the utmost seems to her 
intellect to be unbearably foolish. 

“She got fond of me and did not coquet 
or pretend that she wasn’t. I got fond of 
her, because she was a comfort to me down 
there. You kept my heart so warm that I 
got fond of everybody; and she was the 
nearest and best. That’s the situation.”’ 


So this curious ‘‘romance”’ went on for 
more than a year, says Mr. Church, neither 
of the “‘parties’’ relinquishing, their dis- 
taste for the fetters of matrimony. But 
then Destiny stept in. Thus: 


Destiny in this case took the shape of an 
abseess which Shaw got on his instep, pro- 
ducing necrosis of the bone. 

At that time Shaw’s mother had a house 
in Fitzroy Square, London. Theirs was a 
home almost completely lacking in creature 
comforts. Mrs. Shaw, who supported her- 
self, and, while her son was finding his 
métier, had for long supported him, by 
giving music lessons, was not, as the 
phrase goes, domesticated. G. B. S. him- 
self, immersed in his literary work, cared 
little how he was lodged or catered for. 

As an invalid G. B. S. presented a new 
problem to Miss Payne-Townshend. She 
took prompt measures in the shape of a 
house at Hindhead, in Surrey, to which she 
proposed to carry off Shaw. 

His mother raised no objection whatever, 
but Miss Payne-Townshend had reckoned 
without the conventional side of the 
theoretically completely unconventional 
Shaw. He declined to be her guest at Hind- 
head. 

But Charlotte Payne-Townshend would 
have none of this nonsense. Come to 
Hindhead Shaw must, and be properly 
nursed and fed and taken care of. The 
irresistible force had met an immovable 
obstacle, and as the immovable obstacle 
was a woman and the irresistible force only 
aman, he had to find a solution. 

“Go out and get a ring and a license,”’ 
he commanded, and within a week Miss 
Payne-Townshend found herself a married 
woman, and Shaw, to the surprize of all who 
knew-him, was a married man. 

‘““‘We married because we had become 
indispensable to one another,” he told 
somebody, and that appears to be the plain 
truth. 

In five years from his wedding day he 
was famous; in ten, world-famous. 


For all her devotion, however, it seems 
that Mrs. Shaw is not merely her husband’s 
echo: 


About twenty years ago she made a 
translation of Brieux’s play ‘‘ Maternity,” 
and added two other translations of plays 
by the French dramatist to make a book 
which had considerable success. More- 
over, she induced the Stage Society to 
present a performance of ‘‘ Maternity.” 

Later she translated Brieux’s ‘“‘La 
Femme Seule,’’ as ‘‘ Woman on Her Own,”’ 
and repeated her previous feat by obtain- 
ing its performance by the Actresses’ 
Franchise League and its publication in 
another three-play volume. 

Of it she naively says: ‘‘My husband 
consented to write a preface.” 

As if wild horses could have kept him 
from it! 
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ieee De Russy’s gun salutes the 
sunset. Five o’clock on Oahu. The 
sun drops down for its dip in the 
southern sea. A moon rises behind 
Diamond Head. Purple shadows be- 
gin to tint the sea about us. 

Five o'clock now. ..dinner at eight. 
Time for one more flight down white 
wavecrests. Then a shower, tingling 
against sun-warmed skin. Dressing 
leisurely with the sounds of tinkling 
glasses and laughter coming from a 
nearby lanai. Outside the window, 
dusk. Waikiki’s lights twinkling to 
the early stars, and away on the coral 
reef the puff of white surf, the mystic 
flare of torches where natives fish 
with spears. 

Here surely is the place where you 
can forget! Forget... forget what? We 


HAWAII 


HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 


(HONOLULU, HAWAII, U.S.A.) 
1521 RUSS BLDG. y+ SAN FRANCISCO 


The Hawaii Tourist Bureau will, wpon 


request, mail you FREE, authoritative infor- 
mation about the Islands. For a special 
booklet, with picture maps, send ten cents. 
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couldn’t 


~ remember what we 
came to forget 


can’t remember. . .It doesn’t matter. 


‘Summer climate as near ideal 
as can be found anywhere else 
in the world’”’ 


That’s what the meteorologist in 
charge of the U.S. Weather Bureau, 
says of Hawaii’s summer weather. 
And that may be why June and July 
finds the greatest number of visitors 
of the year enjoying Hawaii in her 
gayest mood. (Cooling trade winds 
keep the thermometer below 85°. 
(There are 20 golf courses, 39 hotels 
on the four main islands. You can 
cruise bysteamer or plane from Hono- 
lulu to Hawaii, Kauai and Maui. 
(305,059 U.S. citizens are making 
these Islands the trade center of the 
Pacific area. . 


$220 Roundtrip 


The finest, fastest ships that sail from 
the Pacific Coast ports of Los Angeles, 
San Francisco and Vancouver will 
carry you to Hawaii and back for 
$220, First Class. Comfortable and 
spacious Cabin Class accommoda- 
tions, $150 roundtrip. A railway or 
travel agent in your own home town 
can arrange your trip. 
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TENDER 
GUMS? 


Do This Right Away 


Unique Purging Action of 
Lavoris Instantly Flushes Oui 


Embedded Mouth Germs 


ON’T let sore gums go neglected. 
At the first sign of tenderness or 
bleeding, see your dentist. Find out 
definitely what’s wrong. And adopt this 
simple safeguard dentists so widely urge. 


Purge the mouth and throat completely 
twice a day:—Get rid of embedded 
germs. For it is the embedded germs 
held in the clinging mucus against the 
tissues that foster inflammation and in- 
fection. Ordinary mouth washes are 
powerless against them because they 
can’t penetrate mucus, 


LAVORIS has a unique mouth-purging 
action. A distinctive and exclusive 
property. It coagulates germ-harbor- 
ing mucus—flushes it out, checks bleed- 
ing and leaves the mouth and throat in 
a clean and healthful condition. This is 
an important reason why it is used in 
the daily practice of 85% of all dentists. 


You can get LAVORIS at any drug 
store. Or accepta generous trial bottle 
offered below. 


GHES LAN, ORI S, GO MPANY 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Lavoris Chemical Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., Canada 
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| Tue LAVoris COMPANY, Dept.L.D 


l 918 North Third Street | 
Minne apolis, Minn. | 

| Please send me your large, generous sample of 

| Lavoris. I enclose 10c for cost of packing and | 

mailing. 

| Name....... Sil iesicngnaennsnenmnemeiaah | 

| FP Om AR at ee Sn ae tae A | 
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Blubbering for a Living 


T isn’t a new form of panhandling. It’s 
I art, high art, histrionie art. 

The sob-artist’s job is to blubber like a 
child for the microphone, thereby working 
up the excitement of some radio playlet. 

But the ery-baby talent is a rare one, it 
seems. Indeed, according to The New 
Yorker, ‘‘any time you hear a baby erying 
on the radio you can be pretty sure that it 
is Miss Sally Belle Cox, aged twenty-five.”’ 

Miss Cox is described as a tall, slender, 
blue-eyed blonde. ‘‘She makes about a 
hundred dollars a week by her bawling.”’ 

That last item is exciting. Potential cry- 
babies and others will be interested in the 
history of this young woman who has been 
clever enough to invent a new profession 
and put it across in these hard times. She 
was born in West Virginia, The New Yorker 
tells us, went to a New England finishing 
school, and ‘‘seemed destined for an ordi- 
nary tearless life when, five years ago, she 
got a job at an orphan asylum out in 
Cleveland. Her chore was to keep the 
orphans amused.”’ Now the action begins: 


One midwinter afternoon, when Miss 
Cox’s entertaining was falling rather flat, 
a small unamused girl baby began to 
squawl, the way a small unamused girl 
baby can. Miss Cox put her head back 
and suddenly and savagely began to imi- 
tate the infant. 

Well, it brought down the house. The 
children squealed for more, and _ the 
squawler shut up and let somebody squawl 
that could squawl. 

Years passed and Miss Cox cried a great 
deal, usually now for grown-ups who had 
heard of her mimicry. But she had no idea 
of making a profession out of her unique 
gift until she came to New York, two years 
ago, to take a job as instructor in a swim- 
ming school. 

One day she read in the paper that the 
one sound the radio people had had no sue- 
cess at all in imitating was the wailing of a 
baby. Miss Cox put on her hat and went 
right up to the National Broadcasting 
Company. She showed the newspaper 
clipping to an executive and, greatly to his 
dismay, began to ery like a little girl right 
there in his office. A formal audition was 
arranged, with proper dignity, and she 
eried for several other officials, and was 
solemnly hired. 


Mass cox worked for eight months in a 
called Junior.”” She 
was Junior, The New Yorker adds, and we 
read on: 


feature “ Raising 


The program stopt a year ago, but it’s 
been revived and Miss Cox is now not only 
Junior (erying two-year-old cries, for he 
has grown up) but also a little newcomer, 
aged a few weeks. She is also the baby in 
the ‘‘Show Boat” sketch, and half a dozen 
others. 

On New Year’s Eve she was ‘‘1933”’ for 
National Broadcasting, erying with appro- 
priate feeling. 

The age-scale of Miss Cox’s erying is 
from one hour to fourteen years. She does 
the different ages by erying into a pillow 
with various degrees of muffledness. Buried 
deep: itsy bitsy baby. Just touching: young 
lady springing up like a weed and sore as 
the devil. 

The artiste never pmactises; she used to, 
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ASR Rel tee 


COMES QUICKLY 
THIS SAFE, NEW WAY 


N's people out of ten who suffer 
from insomnia, and follow these 
simple directions, report the most 
remarkable results in a very short 
time. Here’s what you do: 

Go to your druggist for a bottle of 
Absorbine Jr. Just before retifing rub 
a palmful briskly on the back of your 
neck with firm steady strokes, rub- 
bing away from the brain. 


DROWSINESS QUICK! 


Stretch out in bed. Relax. Breathe 
with long, slow rhythm like a per- 
son in slumber. Absorbine Jr. works 
quickly. Nerves lose their tension. 
Before you know it, you drift into 
deep, refreshing sleep. 

Let us prove that Absorbine Jr. 
can do this for you—at our expense. 
Fill in the coupon below and mail it 
today, and we'll give you enough 
for a good night’s sleep, with our 
compliments. Absorbine Jr. is sold 
at all drug stores, $1.25 a bottle. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


bs 4 

for years has relieved sore muscles, | 

muscular aches, bruises, burns, cuts, 
sprains, abrasions 


Used by millions for ‘“ATHLETE’S FOOT” 
SCOSHSHSOHHOSSOSSSOSOSOSOOOE OE SEESE EEE ESECESECCCCESS 

W. F. Young, Inc. 

345 Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Please send me a free sample of 
Absorbine Jr. 


Name 


Address 


City State 


. 
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but she doesn’t now. Also, she used to 
wander around Central Park, harking for 
baby eries. When she found one that 
interested her, she would stand studying it 
with such an intent look that its nurse in- 
variably insulted her and shoved off. 

She says that all babies ery alike: male, 
female, Jew, Gentile, vaguely deprest, hor- 
ribly unhappy—all the same. 

Miss Cox can also laugh, gurgle, coo, and 
squeal. 

We ealled on her at the Barbizon-Plaza, 
one afternoon, in connection with a book 
we are writing about women who get 
things done. We asked her if she would ery 
and coo just once for us. Never in her life, 
she told us, had she been asked to ery and 
coo for a stranger before. However, she 
got out her little pillow and went all to 
pieces. Then she gurgled and squealed 
and said goo-goo. It was charming and 
artistically fine. 


Dangers of January Inaugurations 


HE next President, and his successors, 
will assume office in January, instead of 
in March. 

If the ceremony is still to be outdoors, 
this will make it unpleasant, if not absolute- 
ly dangerous, for all concerned. 

Indoor inaugurations, to protect the 
President and the thousands of spectators, 
are urged by Dr. Charles F. Pabst, chief 
dermatologist at the Greenpoint Hospital, 
Brooklyn, says the New York Times: 


Calling attention to the fact that future 
inauguration-day ceremonies will be held 
in January, Dr. Pabst said: 

“Tt seems a useless gesture to expose our 
most important officials to the danger of 
‘pneumonia, which has become one of the 
most prevalent and fatal of all acute 
diseases. Pneumonia shows a distinct 
seasonal prevalence, being most frequent 
during the winter and spring months. 

“Crowding, cold, chilling and wetting 
are generally regarded as important pre- 
disposing causes, and when combined with 
fatigue and unusual exertion, the danger of 
infection is very great. An outdoor cere- 
mony on inauguration day thus exposes 
over a quarter of a million of our most 
prominent citizens to one of the most 
deadly diseases of modern times.”’ 

Crowds gather hours before the Presi- 
dent takes the oath of office, Dr. Pabst said, 
and they are often chilled and wet before 
they disperse. He recalled that eleven of 
the last eighteen inaugurations were 
marked by inclement weather, adding that 
it is reasonable to believe this percentage 
will continue, especially since inauguration 
day will be observed in January hereafter. 

He said President Roosevelt talked un- 
eovered for twenty minutes, and that the 
ceremony was held under gray, leaden 
skies, from which occasional snowflakes 
fell. He said that the new President 
tipped his hat at the rate of fifteen times 
a minute reviewing the parade and, in all, 
was exposed for five hours. 


How to Torture Your Husband.—The 
big game hunter was telling his stay-at- 
home wife all about his encounter with the 
Bengal tiger and how he had finally shot it. 
“Yes,” he wound up, ‘‘it was a case of the 
tiger or me.” 

“T’m so glad it was the tiger, dear,” she 
said sweetly, ‘otherwise we wouldn’t have 
this lovely rug.””—Boston Transcript. 
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‘Jim wanted our baby 


Let an Equitable agent 
apply the Case Method 


to your financial problems 


Mr. Bronson’s life insurance program 
was carefully worked out by an Equi- 
table agent in accordance with the Case 
Method. This professional planning 
takes into account the needs and the 
wishes of each individual. You are in- 
vited to send for the interesting book- 
let which explains this service. 


aawaeeccccccncnvccccccccccncncccosscccccssssesessoconssosss 


The EQUITABLE Life Assurance Society of the United States 


Thomas I. Parkinson, President. 


to have my 
™ FULL TIME™ 


| And the Equitable Case Method 


showed a way to guarantee it 


Said Mrs. Bronson: “Jim always 
told me that he wanted me to be 
able to devote all my time to 
bringing up our son. His idea was 
that I could bea full-time mother if 
I did not have to work for a living. 


“Through Jim’s life insurance 
policies with the Equitable, ar- 
rangements were made to clear 
the mortgage on our home. Cash 
was provided for taxes and mis- 
cellaneous bills. When Junior is 
old enough for college, money will 
also be supplied by the insurance 
to cover his expenses. 


“Meantime, I can be a full-time 
mother to Junior because Jim’s 
life insurance provides for a reg- 
ular monthly income to be paid to 
me for the rest of my life.” 


SECURITY — PEACE OF MIND 


MUTUAL— COOPERATIVE 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE 


45D i 


393 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 


I am interested in your “Case Method” of adapting life insurance to 
specific needs. Kindly send explanatory booklet. 


HOW TO TAKE 
HOME MOVIES 
AT LOW COST 


Now you—anyone—can take lifelike movies easier 
than taking snap-shots. A new type, simplified movie 
camera has banished high cost and mystery—bring- 
ing this fascinating sport within reach of millions. 


Take movies of the children. Record family birth- 
days and anniversaries, vacations, hunting and fishing 
trips, travels, great events, sports—in movies you 
take yourself. The whole interesting story of the New 
Way of taking the movies you’ve always wanted to 
take is described in a fascinating booklet, ‘“Home 
Movie Taking Made Easy’’—that features the new 


STEWART-WARNER 
MOVIE CAMERA 


designed by Hollywood Cameramen—simplified by 
Stewart-Warner, used and endorsed by leading movie 
stars. Read the book, and you'll know 
how easy itis to take movies of theatre- 
like brilliance at low cost. It tells ex- 
actly what to do—and how to doit. 
Your copy is waiting for you. 
COUPON 


FREE sie 


1 Stewart-Warner Corporation, 
1 1826 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 


' Please send me without obligation your new 
: booklet, ‘““Home Movie Taking Made Easy.” 


SEND 


: Address_---_-- 


Holders of fixed trusts who prefer 
greater investment flexibility can 
convert their holdings to Quarterly 
Income Shares and save important 
selling commissions and expense. 


QUARTERLY 


WISOhGE 
SUES 


Sponsored by 
ADMINISTRATIVE AND RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 


Distributed by a national group of 
investment houses and banks 


SHOES GUIDE TO GARDENING 


By H. H. Thomas 


A book that gives an immense amount of information in 
easily accessible form. One unique feature is found in 
the lists of trees, shrubs, and flowering plants, which show 
when and how to prune, when to take cuttings, which 
flowers are in season each month, etc. 25 full-page photo- 
graphic illustrations. Svo. Cloth, $2.50; $2.64, postpaid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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| Shampoo Regularly with 
CUTICURA SOAP 


Precede by Applications of 


CUTICURA OINTMENT 


Price 25c. each. Sample free. 
“Cuticura,” Dept. 13K, Malden, Mass, 


LL me 1 ee Ff ee FL ee Hf] 1 TQ 


Send 25¢ in stamps for our 152- 
page Catalog describing Rifles, 
Shotguns, Revolvers, Ammuni- 
tlon, Targets, Gun Accessories 
and Parts. Latest Prices. Over 
2000 items, 1100 Illustrations 


F. STOEGER, Unc. 507-L Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Address: 
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INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 
Mobilizing Our Gold 


‘*Gold, Gold, Gold! 
Bright and yellow, hard and cold!” 


UCH is gold in normal times, but, 
S remarks the Toledo Blade, when the 
President of the United States exercises 
his emergency powers and “‘figuratively 
tosses it into the crucible and lights a fire 
under it”’ then ‘‘ the precious metal becomes 
liquid—hard to handle, too hot to hoard.” 

Gold is now to be more efficiently and 
economically administered, as the New 
Haven Journal-Courier remarks: 

Far from wandering about the country 
in active circulation or lurking in the sock, 
the mattress or the coffee-pot, it will rest 
in official repositories, there to serve to the 
utmost its normal function as a base for 
credit of all sorts. 

It is thus not a departure from the gold 
standard, which the President has engi- 


neered; it is really its fortification in line 
with a new epoch and new necessities. 


In other words, the mobilization of gold 
is just as important a part of our cam- 
paign for prosperity as the mobilization of 
the Army is in the case of actual hostilities. 


Ir will be recalled that in connection with 
the bank holiday early in March the 
President warned against the hoarding of 
gold and currency. Congress incorporated 
anti-hoarding prohibitions and penalties 
of an unrepealed war-time statute into the 
new emergency banking act a few days 
later. The Federal Reserve System, in 
connection with appeals from Washington, 
explained how hoarded gold should be 
returned, and several successive dead-line 
dates were set. 

Finally, so that there could be no possible 
question, the President issued a formal 
order from the White House on April 5. 
By the terms of this order all persons must 
turn in to Federal Reserve or member 
banks all gold coin, gold bullion and gold 
certificates, and receive lawful money in 
return. This does not apply to collectors’ 
rare gold coins or gold needed in industry. 
It does not apply to holdings of $100 or less. 
The Treasury will give lecenses for all 
legitimate and normal transactions re- 
quiring gold and for similar exportations. 
The penalty for violation of the order is 
$10,000 fine or ten years in jail or both. 

According to the Washington corre- 
spondents, since the bank holiday more 
than $1,200,000,000 has been returned to 
the Federal Reserve banks, including more 
than $600,000,000 in gold and gold certifi- 
cates. It is estimated that there is still in 
private hands something like $600,000,000 
in gold certificates and $400,000,000 in 
bullion and coin. 

For all practical purposes the Roosevelt 
order on gold ‘thas returned the United 
States to the gold standard,” writes William 
H. Grimes from Washington to The Wall 
While the 


Street Journal. spectacular fea- 


tures of the order dealt with the penalties for 
not returning hoarded gold, in reality— 

The order as a whole is an opening up 
and not a closing down. It is true that one 
can not obtain coin or gold certificates be- 
cause, generally speaking, any large with- 
drawal of those media of circulation would 
be for hoarding purposes. One will be able 
to secure gold for other usual purposes. 


Very general is the newspaper applause 
of the President’s order and condemnation 
of persistent hoarders. The Government 
should deal with the latter, concludes the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, ‘‘as it dealt with 
the draft dodgers in 1918.” 

Certain editors worry over the point 
whether the Government has any business 
to tell a man what he can do with his own 
money. ‘Technically, says the Hartford 
Times, ‘‘the man who has come into pos- 
session of gold lawfully, owns it, as he would 
own a house or a stock certificate or 
any other piece of lawful property.” 
But this paper goes on to declare that from 
a practical standpoint individual rights 
are a small matter—‘‘we do not want to 
see the country starved on points of 
technicality and constitutional theory.” 


The First New-Style Rail Bankrupt 


N the mourner’s bench seeking the 

new-style salvation provided by Con- 
gress to enable embarrassed railroads to 
dodge the deep damnation of good old- 
fashioned receiverships, alone and con- 
spicuous, sits the Missouri Pacific. 

“MOP,” as the stock market abbre- 
viates it, is the first road to take advantage 
of the new form of relief, for the very good 
reason that it has a $34,548,000 bond issue 
coming due May first, and no money in the 
bank to pay it. The Missouri Pacific pro- 
ceedings, the New York Journal of Com- 
merce notes, are certain to be watched care- 
fully, and, if no hitch oceurs, it is antici- 
pated that other railroads will soon resort 
to the same procedure if no improvement 
in earnings takes place. Practically the 
same thought occurs to the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat in the city where the 
Missouri Pacifie filed its petition with 
Federal Judge Faris with a view of obtain- 
ing that “‘breathing spell” the new law 
gives insolvent roads. As this paper adds: 

The law is designed to permit and facili- 
tate the reorganization of such properties, 
and the readjustment of its fixt indebted- 
ness upon an equitable basis, under the 
authority and supervision of the Federal 
Court, without being compelled to undergo 
the costly process of receivership. 

The conditions under which reorganiza- 
tion can be effected through the applica- 
tion of the provisions of this law seem to 
be much more practicable, and the methods 
much more expeditious, than were possible 


under the bankruptey law prior to this 
amendment, 
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The new law, as The Wall Street Journal 
further reminds us, gives the Interstate 
Commerce Commission ‘‘control over the 
major expense items, including fees to 
bankers, lawyers, and reorganization man- 
agers, and virtually eliminates chances of 
successful obstructive tactics by minority 
groups.” Judge Faris has ordered that the 
road be operated for the present under 
existing management, and he will choose 
trustees from a list submitted by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission—none to be 
paid at a higher rate than $25,000 annually. 

In the application for the receivership it 
was stated on behalf of the company that 
a plan for adjustment of the capital struc- 
ture of the Missouri Pacific and two affili- 
ates was being formulated and would soon 
be ready for submission. 

The Missouri Pacific consists of more 
than 7,000 miles of road and, with the sub- 
sidiary New Orleans, Texas and Mexico, 
International Great Northern, and the 
Texas and Pacific (this last not included 
in the bankruptey proceedings), operates 
more than 10,000 miles of track in the 
southern part of the area between the 
Mississippi and the Rocky Mountains. 

Incidentally, it should be noted that the 
Missouri Pacifie’s capital structure was 
abnormally heavy with bonds. On the 
basis of par value the Associated Press 
notes that the road’s bonds approximate 
$405,000,000, preferred stock $72,000,000, 
and common stock $83,000,000. 


TP ae thing about this proceeding that 
seems most important to the Chicago 
Daily News is the startling contrast to the 
costly railroad receiverships of the old days. 
The News reminds us that the cost of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul receiver- 
ship, lasting nearly four years, was esti- 
mated at more than $5,000,000. 

Attention is called by a number of papers 
to the fact that the largest stockholder in 
the Missouri Pacific is the Alleghany Cor- 
poration, the holding company by which 
the Van Sweringen brothers of Cleveland 
secured control of the Missouri Pacific. 

‘“‘When the Missouri Pacific Railroad 
three years ago was hitched to the Van 
Sweringen system of transportation lines,” 
writes Charles F. Speare for the Consol- 
dated Press, ‘‘it inevitably headed for the 
fate which has overtaken it’’— 


This once more emphasizes the fact that 
while a coast-to-coast railroad is a beautiful 
dream, it is impracticable. 

Another conclusion is that to build up 
railroad systems many thousands of miles in 
extent and traversing large areas, where 
operating conditions are widely divergent, 
is unsound. There are definite limits to 
the economical supervision of railroads, par- 
ticularly when this is attempted over wide 
stretches of country. 


‘‘Wundamentally, the Missouri Pacific is 
a good railroad,’ continues Mr. Speare, but 
‘unfortunately, for years it has been in the 
hands of exploiters, of men who are 
primarily of a speculative turn of mind.” 
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A FAIR QUESTION = 


hy haven’t electric rates come 


down as much as the cost of living?” 


ELECTRIC RATES have 
come down more than the 
cost of living, if the period 
since 1914 is considered. 
Electric domestic rates are 
33% lower now, while the 
cost of living is still about 
25% higher. ° 
The decline in rates can- 
not be so sharp as the recent drop 
in living costs, because utility expen- 
ditures consist largely of charges 
which cannot be reduced. Such a 
charge is zwterest on money loaned 
by bondholders for construction. 
Another is taxes, which have in- 
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creased twice as fast as revenue 
during the past two decades and 
which now take more than ten 
cents of each dollar of revenue. 

Rates per unit of use will continue 
to go down automatically as cus- 
tomers increase thetr use. 


Associated Gas & Electric System 
61 Broadway, New York 


eae LONG ENOUGH TO SHAVE, 
ie 


NO “parking” in 
the bathroom, for 
the man who uses 


SEGAL RAZOR and 
SEGAL "Eoce~ BLADES 


for this Miracle Shaving Combination or 
send $1.00 direct for Razor and 10 blades. 


BE 
FACE-HAPPY 
Save Time, 
Money and 

Tempe-, 


ASK YOUR DEALE 


SEGAL SUPER-KEEN BLADES .. . 6 for 38c, 10 for 75c 
Sega! Safety Razor Corp., 270C Broadway, New York 
Makers of the famous SEGALOCKS 


gS E. G A L ONE PIECE 


RAZOR 


“THE WORLD'S FINEST’’—MEN EVERYWHERE SAY 


The Health-Care of the Growing Child 


by Louis Fischer, M.D. For the mother who would guard 
her child’s health and understand the best treatment during 
illness. Postpaid, $1.64. Kank & Wagnalls Company, N. Y. 


eluent 


“Director Belt reduced my waistline from 
42 to 34 inches. I feel 10 years younger. & 
Constipation gone—no tired, bloated feeling 
after meals.’’—G. NEwron, Troy, N.Y. 

Director Belt instantly improves your 
appearance, puts snap in your step, re- 
lieves “shortness of breath,” restores , 
YOuR VIGOR as fat vanishes. 


Loose, fallen abdominal muscles go 
back where they belong. Gentle mas- ; 
sage-like action increases elimination 
and regularity ina normal way without 
use of harsh, irritating cathartics. You 
look and feel years younger. 

‘ 


Let us prove our claims. 
No obligation. Write to- 
day for trial offer. 

60 N. Michigan Ave. 
LANDON & WARNER fpr. sg chicago, Ili. 


To Win 
Word Contests 


and solve cross-word puzzles, use only the most 
modern dictionary and save yourself from dis- 
appointment. To be sure of finding the words you 
want, use a Funk and Wagnalls Standard Dic- 
tionary because it contains thousands more words 
than are in other dictionaries of similar cost. 


Funk & Wagnalls 


New Standard 
Dictionary 


Complete and unabridged. Defines nearly a half a 
million living words—more words than can be found 
in any other single-volume dictionary published. 
Buckram, $16.00. Sheep, $20.00. Average carriage 
charges, 75c extra. 


Funk & Wagnalls 


Practical Standard 


Dictionary 


The largest abridged dictionary published. Defines 
140,000 words. Cloth, $5.00. Fabrikoid, $6.00. 
Full Flexible Leather, $7.50. Carriage charges, 
26c extra. Full Crushed Levant, $17.50, post-paid. 


Funk & Wagnalls 


Desk Standard 


Dictionary 


Defines 83,000 words. Cloth, $2.00; Indexed, $2.50. 
Half Leather, $2.50; Indexed, $3.00. Flexible 
Leather, Indexed, $6.00. Average carriage charges, 
18c extra. Full Crushed Levant, $12.00, post-paid. 


Insist on the Genuine?! 

See these dictionaries at any bookstore, or on receipt 

of remittance, any volume may be had direct from 

Funk & Wagnalls Company 
Publishers 

354-360 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


TENNESSEE 
CAPITOL 


cuts fuel costs one half 
with IRON FIREMAN 


@ In 1929, thrifty Tennessee installed two Iron 
Fireman automatic coal burners under the boilers 
in the State Capitol Building at Nashville. 

A recent check-up at the Capitol by Radabaugh- 
Corbitt Company, Nashville Iron Fireman dealer, 
shows that these machines, plus a third Iron Fire- 
man in the War Memorial building, are saving 
Tennessee $1441 a year on fuel costs. In short, a 
reduction in annual fuel bills from $2894 to $1453 
—nearly 50 per cent saving. In 4 years these Iron 
Fireman stokers paid for themselves from fuel 
economies alone—a return of 25 per cent per year 
on the investment. 


Fuel Survey Sent Free 


Iron Fireman has made safe, reliable coal an 
automatic fuel—delivering a quality of automatic 
heating actually superior to other automatic fuels 
at far less cost. A nation-wide fuel cost survey just 
completed shows comparative heating values for 40 
principal cities. Costs are reduced to a common 
denominator for easy comparison. The information 
revealed is startling and shows at a glance why 
America is installing Iron Fireman! 

Ask for a copy of “Comparative Fuel Cost Survey” 
and have your dealer make a free survey of your 
heating or power plant. What Iron Fireman has 


done for Tennessee and for thousands of business 
men and home owners it may be able to do for you. 
Iron Fireman can be quickly installed ‘and can be 
purchased by the month. Use the coupon. 


Iron Fireman installation in the boiler room of the Tennessee State 
Capitol Building. There is an Iron Fireman model for commercial 
boilers up to 250 H, P. and for all sizes of homes. 


FIREMAN 
Automatic Coal Burner 


JRON FIREMAN MANUFACTURING CO, 
3170 W. 106th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


C) Send Comparative Fuel Cost Survey. 
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CuRRENT POETRY 


UNSOLICITED CONTRIBUTIONS TO THIS DEPARTMENT CAN NOT BE RETURNED. 
UNPUBLISHED POETRY UNAVAILABLE 


A PICTURE of man’s inhumanity to man 
unchanged, tho age changes all else. In 
New Statesman and Nation (London): 


VESPERS ON THE NILE 
By Roy CAMPBELL 


When to their roost the sacred ibis file 
Mosquito-thin against the fading west, 
And palm-trees fishing in the crimson Nile 
Dangle their windless effigies of rest, 


Searce to the moon’s hushed conquest of the blue 
Have waked the wingless warblers of the bogs 
Or (to the lunar sabbath staunchly true) 

The jackals sung their first selenelogues. 


When through the waste, far-flung as from 
steeple, 

First in slow rumours, then in sounding choir, 

The lamentation of an ancient people 

Sounds by the waters and the sands of fire. 


This was the strain, the Amphionic lyre, 

By which were carted Thebes’ colossal stones, 
Which, though it lifted pyramid and spire, 
Yet rang their ruin in prophetic tones: 


And centuries have heard the plaint persist, 
Since Pharaoh's foreman stood with lifted quirt 
Or swung the bloody sjambok in his fist 

To cut the sluggard through his hairy shirt. 


Though all has changed, yet theirs is still the 
bondage, 

Still theirs the toil; their recompense forlorn 

To rasp the thistles, crop the withered frondage, 

And bite the bitter stubble of the corn. 


Still as if Pharaoh's sjambok cut their rumps, 
Sick for some Zion of the vast Inane, 

The effort of a thousand rusty pumps 
Wheezes untiring through their shrill refrain. 


Where royal suns descending left no stains, 
Where forms of power and beauty change and pass, 
One epic to eternity remains— 

The heehawhallelujahs of the Ass. 


‘Tuere is an agreeable swing to these 
lines, and an unconventionality of expres- 
sion that is engaging. In The Country Bard 
(Madison, N. J.): 


THE QUAIL HUNTER 
By Paci DENNIS 


There he goes in his powerful car, 

Wears a spruce hunting suit . . . smokes a cigar; 

Drives through the town like he might be a czar. 

Dogs in the rear .. . gun at his side... . 

He’s bound for places where bob whites hide. 

Stops at the roadside. .. dogs strike a scent... 

Leader stops stiff, lifted foot bent, 

Nose pointed prey-ward, tail stretched tight .. . 

Sure, you can bet it’s a beautiful sight. 

But here comes the hunter... gun safety 
thrown... 

Speaks to his dogs in a mastering tone... 

Flushes them out and gives them a lead, 

(“Give them a chance,” is the sportsman’s creed) 

Then his gun breaks out in a terrible roar 

Like someone had opened the devil's front door. 


And we call this sport . . . to watch birds die? 

Better would be just to see them fly, 

Gracefully sailing, circling by. 

“But they have a chance.” . . 
way. 

Would you have a chance in a machine-gun’s 
spray? 

Bloodthirsty are men who kill for delight, 

They rank with the weasel that prowls through the 
night. 

,‘ Will they ever improve?’ It’s a question I hear. 

Well, guess for yourself... but... never, I 
fear. 


. Don't be that 


Tus is anticipating the season, but may 
be kept for future perusal. The author 
wrote that highly successful ‘‘Spires of 
Oxford.” This in The Queen’s Quarterly 
(Kingston, Ont.). 


ENGLISH JUNE 


(To a Canadian Schoolboy) 
By Winrrrep M,. Lerrs 


On such June days did Shakespeare go to school, 

Dragging unwilling feet 

Along the cobbled street, 

Or play the truant to his master’s rule, 

Hearing the vagrant cuckoo give a shout 

To call him out? 

And did a crabbéd pedagogue, dark clad, 

Lay up a rod for such an idle lad? 

“Will Shakespeare is no scholar, hates his book, 

And badly holds his pen; 

A little lazy boy, we cannot look 

For Shakespeare writ with Stratford's 
men.”’ 


famous 


What did Will care? He left the gabled town 

And, rambling on, had speech with churl and 
clown; 

Saw lords and ladies pass, 

Lover and lass; 

Watched Toby Belch and Andrew Aguecheek 

Or Benedict ride by, 

His Beatrice still to seek. 


The chaffinch with a cataract of song 

To woodland pathways lures his feet along, 
By brambled brake where some time later he 
Saw Bottom’s company. 

Behind a beechen bough he thinks he hears 
A mocking voice, sees face with goblin ears; 
He knows his comrade Puck who finds delight 
In ancient gossips’ fright. 

Together through the woods they creep; 
Parting the branches, each enchanted stands, 
Peering beneath his hands, 

For in a glade beneath a spray of rose 
Titania lies asleep. 


So the June day he wanders up and down 
His flower-bright native land, 

Till the sun sets on sleepy Stratford town, 
But Mother England leads him by the hand, 
Calls him her dearest son, her favorite boy, 
Whose fame shall be her crown. 

He only knows that whippings follow joy; 
So with his dusty shoes, his crumpled hose, 
The little Shakespeare goes 

At dusk to Stratford town. 


Tus following was written by a boy in 
the fourth grade of a Virginia backwoods 
Negro school. It is said he ‘‘ probably never 
saw a book except his school reader, and 
probably was never in a town larger than 
five hundred population.’”? In The Caroline 
Progress (Bowling Green, Va.): 


A POEM 
By Ernest G. Fire, 47H Grapn, DreLos 


Come, little friend, and play with me, 
Come, play under the old oak tree. 

Some little trees are worth money, 
Some little trees look very funny. 


Come, little friend, and go with me, 
There we may find a better tree. 

There we may find a grape vine swing. 
There we will have to closer cling. 


A swamp would be better if we could find. 

We would rather have it than have the pine, 
If we could find a higher tree 

Farther and farther, we could see. 
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[® you suffer weary, painful, 
aching feet... feet that give 
no moment of peace . . . feet that 
destroy happiness and impair 
your efficiency in the day’s task— 
don’t take chances. See your 
doctor, chiropodist, or ortho- 
pedist at once. 


Your foot is the most delicate 
and complicated bone structure 
in your entire body—far too 
delicate to entrust to claims and 
glowing promises of foot cures 
which are often unfounded. Rely, 
instead, on the recommenda- 
tions of men whose life study 
fully qualifies them to diagnose 
foot troubles and to prescribe 
for their relief: 


...Tely on doctors of medicine 


... or on qualified chiropodists or 
podiatrists, who specialize in the 
general care of the feet 


...or on orthopedists, who spec- 
jialize particularly in diseases of 
the bone. 


Above all, wear correctly made, 
correctly fitted shoes . . . shoes 
that relieve rather than encourage 
foot trouble. The Wright Arch 
Preserver Shoe for Men, which 
is prescribed more than any 
other shoe by professional men, is 
described more fully in the op- 
posite column on this page. 


2 « « SEE YOUr 


Doctor or 


Chiropodist | 
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TATISTICS show that 67% 
of all people over 40 suffer 
foot trouble in one form or an- 


other. Will you be one of the 
lucky 3 out of 10 to escape? 
Don’t wait until it’s too late. 
Try the comfort and freedom of 
Wright Arch Preserver Shoes— 
the time-proven, scientifically- 
correct shoes which thousands of 
doctors and chiropodists recom- 
mend because of these exclusive 
features: 


(1) Patented steel shank which 
prevents or relieves flat foot. 


(2) Metatarsal support which pre- 
vents or relieves tension in 
muscles and tendons. 


(3) Permanently flat insole—en- 
courages normal circulation. 


(4) Heel to ball fitting—provides 
correct support for the foot’s 
weight-bearing structure. 


Every Wright Arch Preserver 
shoe dealer is trained to know 
foot structure. If your feet need 
medical attention, he will sug- 
gest a good doctor or chiropodist. 
If not, he will correctly fit you 
with the easiest, most com- 
fortable pair of shoes you ever 
stepped into. 


Write us for the name of your 
nearest dealer and a FREE 
Wright Archograph with which to 
test the condition of your feet. 
E. T. Wright & Company, Inc., 
Rockland, Massachusetts. 


... wear the 


Wrioht 
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ARCH 
PRESERVER 
SHOE 


FOR MEN 
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The Tastiest Ocean 
Treat from Gloucester 


plump, tender, juicy 
SALT 


MACKEREL 
FILLETS 


}guarantee them 
to please you! 


Sent on 
approval 


Just what 

you want 
for a hearty 
breakfast! 


TASTE THEM 
AT MY EXPENSE 


You'll never know how delicious fish can 
be until you serve some of my mackerel 
fillets, prepared the Down East way. It 
will be the rarest treat you’ ve known in 
months. 

Take one of my plump, meaty late- caught Jes 
mackerel fillets. .Freshen it. Broil : 
it in its own juices to a tempting 
brown, until the rich, tender meat 
falls apart at the touch of your fork. 
Serve piping hot. Your mouth 
will water at its appetizing aroma. 
your lips over its wonderful flavor. 


What Makes My Mackerel 
Fillets So Good? 


But you must get the right kind of mackerel fillets— 
the pick of the new late catch is what you want— 
to get this real food joy. That's the secret of the 
tempting goodness of my mackerel fillets. I send 
you the choicest fillets that are carefully sliced from 
the fat, tender sides of the new late-caught mackerel. 
Practically boneless, no waste parts whatever, these 
mackerel fillets are so plump and full bodied that they 
just flake into juicy mouthfuls. 


Send No Money Now— 


unless you wish to 
18 


Just send the coupon below or 
write me a letter, and I'll ship 

Mackerel 
Filets 


you a pail of 18 small size tender- 


You'll smack 


loin mackerel fillets—each “llet 
enough for an individual serving. 
My fillets come to you all cleaned 
—no heads—no tails—no large 
body bones—no waste whatever 
—just meaty fillets packed in new 
brine in a wax-lined wooden pail. 
Taste one—broiled the Down 
East way. If not satisfied it’s 
the finest mackerel you ever 
tasted, return the balance at my 
expense. Otherwise, send me 
only $2 within 10 days. 200,000 
families get their seafood from ine 


$ 


Delivered 
FREE! 
Anywhere 
in the 


this ‘‘prove-it-yourself'’ way. United States 
I've been doing business this 
way for 47 years and I. must say 


that this is the lowest price for this size pail of mack- 
erel fillets I’ve ever offered. Send your coupon to- 
day for this real Gloucester treat. 


Frank E. Davis, The Gloucester Fisherman 
128 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 
——— 
Mr. Frank E. Davis, The Gloucester Fisherman 
128 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 

My dear Mr. Davis: Please send me, all charges 
prepaid, a pail containing 18 fat late-caught 
mackerel fillets, clear fish, no heads, tails, or waste 
parts, and practically boneless. If, after trying 
a fillet, I am not entirely erage os I will return 
the rest at your expense aoe will owe you nothing. 
Otherwise, I'll send you $2.00 within 10 days.* 

Name 


Address 


City State. 


Bank or other reference 


*If you wish - send check for full amount now, 
I'll include with your mackerel a copy of my 2s5c 
beautifully ‘ths trated cook book containing 136 
elightful recipe Your money will be instantly 

1 every Way. 
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Ain’t No Such Animile.—A lot of pity 
is wasted on animals. There are many 
contented cows, but who ever heard of a 
contented farmer?—Buffalo Evening News. 


Hurling Down the Dope.—‘‘ Where have 
you been for the last four years?” 

“At college taking medicine.” 

‘And did you finally get well? ’’—College 
Life. ; 


He Had Good Teeth.—Wire—‘‘But I 
enclosed a small file in that last pie I sent 
you, Bert.” 

Convict—‘‘That’s your -blinkin’ pastry 
again, Liz. I didn’t notice it!” —Humorist. 


Home Body.—Lapy (engaging new maid) 
—‘‘ And what denomination are you?” 
_ Marp>—‘ Well, mum, mother goes to the 
Baptist church and father to the Method- 
ist, but speaking for myself, I’m wireless.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


Real Sleuths.—‘‘What happened when 
the police searched your house?”’ 

‘‘Tt was fine! The police found the front- 
door key which my wife had hidden, a 
penny stamp I lost weeks ago, and four 
collar studs.”’—Fliegende Blaetter. 


Didn’t Suit General Ma.— 
We had to fire 
Our housemaid Nan; 
She treated china 
Like Japan. 
—Boston Transcript. 


Strategic Retreat.—Misrress (to new 
cook) —‘‘My husband often brings three 
or four business friends home to dine 
without warning. You'll be prepared for 
that, won’t you?”’ 

Coox—‘‘You bet, Ma’am! J’ll keep my 
bag packed ready!”’ } 


Heartfelt Eloquence.— Hrnry — ‘‘ Did 
you-all evah speak befo’ a large audience, 
Gawge?”’ 

Gawere—‘Ah ’low ah did, once, yow- 
sah.” 

Hrenry—‘‘ What did you-all say?” 

tAwWGE—“‘Ah said ‘Not guilty.’”— 
Farm Journal. 


Arabian Nights Book-keeping.—‘ Fi- 
nance requires genius,” said the admiring 
associate. 

“It does,” answered Mr. Dustin Stax, 
“but there must be discrimination as to the 
kind of genius. It’s a mistake to work on 
a* ledger in a way that makes it only a 
fascinating work of fiction.”—Washington 
Evening Star. 


Alas, No Moa Moas.—A_ cross-word 
puzzle enthusiast complains that too many 
names of extinct creatures are employed. 
He instances the moa and tips off the puzzle 
makers thus: 

The moa is a prehistoric bird, 

Extinet these many, many years, altho a 

lossil’s occasionally found, I’ve heard— 

That’s all there is—there isn’t any moa. 
—Boston Transcript. 


Slips That Pass in the Night 


Fee-Fi-Fo-Fum.—Want a home to 
wreck.—Ad in the Oregonian. 


Striking Innovation.—No President’s 
wives previously have traveled by air.— 
Pittsburgh Press. 


Pampered. Kansas Hens.—For Sale or 


-Trade—Furniture for chickens; phone 1698 


Green.— Emporia Gazette. 


Wiped Out.—The many friends of Mr. 
Tom A D , formerly a resident of this 
city, died suddenly Friday.—Birmingham 
Age-Herald. 


Festoons of Spring.—Mr. S. S. Mumma 
has loaned the two Palm Beach Bell.Pants 
which decorate our pulpit it —Day- 
ton (Ohio) church bulletin. 


Comfort First.—Woman wants to ex- 
change a pair of new corduroy pants and 
good pair of shoes for woman to do house- 
work.—High Point (N. C.) paper. , 


. 


Hold-up or Holiday?—The Hellertown 
German bank held its weekly rehearsal on 
Tuesday under the direction of M. B. 
Stackhouse.—Allentown (Pa.) paper. 


For the Dentists? — 
LITTLE BRICK PIE 
SOCIAL A SUCCESS 
—Charleston Courier. 


Have a Heart.— 
Youne Farrpanxs Witt Wor His Wires 
Aut Over Again, He Says 
—Boston Post. 


Bossy on the Air.—Will Trade 5 tube 
DeForest Crosley battery radio receiving 
set, for a good milk cow, complete with 
tubes and loud-speaker.—Grand Prairie 
(Alberta) Herald. 


Full-Blown Rose.—Wanted—A __ posi- 
tion as Fat Lady. Neat, attractive and 
weigh 395 lbs. Will take position in a 
Cireus or Vaudeville. Mamie Spotts, 
Morgantown, Pa.—The Billboard. 


Live Burg.—Five hundred exeited fans 
were treated to two of the fastest hockey 
games ever witnessed in the village, when 
the Rossburn Juveniles and Juniors visited 
our necropolis.—Manitoba paper. 


Are You a Mason?—Imperial Potentate 
Earl C. Mills said etaoin shrdlu shrdlu 
etaoi shrdlu eatoin utaordlu uau ntaordlu 
nt last night in a visit to the Kerbela 
Shrine Temple here.—Knozville Journal. 


Referred to Senator Sorghum.—Hon- 
est statesmanship is the wise employment 
of individual meanness for the public good. 
—Motto credited to Abraham Lincoln in a 
Wisconsin high-school weekly. 


Fal in Love wih Worps 


and You, too, may climb the Ladder of Fame 


Early in their careers, the people quoted in this adver- 
tisement fell in love with Worps. To-day they are mold- 
ing the thoughts and actions of others with Worps—the 
tools of their profession. They are paid large sums for the 
fruits of their efforts. Therefore they appreciate, as no 
amateur can, the vital importance of a mastery of English. 
Read what they say of this home course in English and what 
it will do for you in making words win success. 

Hundreds of students write to tell us of the benefits they 
have received from Grenville Kleiser’s Mail Course in 
English. Such testimonials speak for themselves. 

But when a study course in English elicits the praise of 
those who are already masters of English—that, we feel, is 
an even greater accomplishment. 


MAKE WORDS THE TOOLS OF YOUR NEEDS 


In words lie man’s greatest powers. To their skilful user go rich 
rewards—money—power—position. To have the exact words at your 
instant call often means the difference between success and failure. 
Words that thunder commands. Words of zephyr-like delicacy. 
Words of romance. Words of inspiration. Words that bend men’s 
minds to your will. Learn to fall in love with words and make them 
the tools of your needs. 

Whether you are an expert or a novice, you can secure and increase 
efficiency through Grenville Kleiser’s Mail Course in English—easily, 
in the privacy of your home, in your spare time. Enrolment will 
bring its returr. in real cash, many times the cost. 


IT WILL BRING OUT THE BEST THAT’S IN YOU 


It will teach you the correct use of words and how to build up a 
pure, effective English style. But more than this, it has an inspira- 
tional value, a character-forming influence that will work wonders 
for you. Study it 15 minutes a day and you will readily learn how to 
Enlarge Your Stock of Live Words Become an Engaging Conversation- 
Use the Right Word in the Right alist in Any Company, Anywhere 

Place in Speaking or in Writing Enter Good Society Confidently 
Write Tactful, Forceful Letters, Ad- Be a Center of Influence, Power 

vertisements, Stories, Sermons, etc. and Culture in Your Community 


THE KLEISER COURSE WILL MAKE YOU MORE 
SUCCESSFUL, NO MATTER WHAT YOUR OCCUPATION 


The Kleiser Course is helpful in all professions, as well as that of the writer. 
Doctor, merchant, lawyer, teacher, salesman, clerk, clergyman—whatever your occupa- 
tion, a command of English will put you in the front ranks. Without that command, 
the road will be steep and stony. Good English is vital in your every relationship. 
Nothing can be more helpful to you in attaining the goal you have set for yourself. 


FREE—’HOW TO BECOME A MASTER OF ENGLISH” 


This booklet explains what the course will do for you. Learn to master English and 
realize your own possibilities. It means more money, more power, more life in every 
way. Clip the coupon now. To-morrow you may forget andthe opportunity will be lost. 


BOOTH TARKINGTON 


Distinguished Novelist and Short-Story Writer, Author of “Monsieur 
Beaucaire,”’ “Seventeen,” “Mary’s Neck,” etc., says: “Your course is 
almost painfully needed by many professional writers and speakers. A 
student who intelligently follows your course will know what he is 
talking about when he talks or when he writes. His audience will cer- 
tainly know, because he will talk well, no matter what his subject. 


KLEISER’S 


Ss 


68 ‘IRVIN S. COBB RUPERT HUGHES © Vanity Fair Studios “ELLIS PARKER 
MAIL COURSE IN “Any man who helps ‘You have provided an MARY ROBERTS BUTLER 
English-speaking people effective and sufficient RINEHART “Supplies what nine out 


to a better knowledge course of lessons in the «fooks like a scholarly of ten men and women 
of practical English mechanism and the art ang most intelligently need before they put 
has my praise. of writing English. compiled course.” pen to paper.’’ 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET TO-DAY 


@ Funk & Wacnatts Company, 354-360 FourtH Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send, at no cost or obligation to me, the booklet. ‘““‘How to Become 
a Master of English,” with full particulars of the Grenville Kleiser Mail Course in 
English. (No agent will call.) Dept. 1413 
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